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ADVERTISEMENT- 

IN laying the £eMrai 0iattei;s oontained in 
tthe foitewing iiieets befboe the public, I 
iwas particularly earful fb to meafnne <my 
expreilicmsy as to avoid gmog occafion for 
o^nce to any dman^ who from upright 
ibotives engaged in the puUic eoncems 
of his country, or who was anxious for 
its welfare* However mj private incUoa- 
tions, and ilill more, nby public fi^gards, 
might lead «ne to vnih ihatthe conduft of die 
ftate was commited toone gieatfiatefinanef- 
pecially; yet the love J bear to ray kis^, and 
to my fcfQow fubjefts, tdd me k was my duty 
to give all the little aid in my power, to virfao- 
ever was intruded with the diirdioQ of the 
nation's affairs; and that by combating dw 
ilUfounded prejudices of the people, and by 
conveying to them juft infonauuion kx re- 
gard to their public condition, I fhould enr-^ 
'deavour to engage their attention and fnpN 
port, to fuch meafures as (hould be pnoi* 
pofisd by the fervants of the crown, £or the 
general good and advantage. 

Actuated by thefe modves, and todif- 
tinguiih mylelf from the difingenoous herd 
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of oppofition writers, (whofc aim it is always 
to find faulty but never to hold out remedies ; 
to point out defeats in the meafures^propofed* 
but by no meansto offer others lefs exception- 
able;) at the fame time that I freely and can- 
didly difcuffed the meafures which had lately 
been purfued, I fuggefled fuch as in my poor 
opinion would have a beneficial operation up- 
on the public affairs.— With the fame view it 
was that I hurried out this little work before 
the meeting of the parliament, in order that 
if any thing therein hinted fhould be found 
wortliyofthe notice of adminiffaration, there 
might be opportunity for adopting it when 
the plan of meafures intended to be carried 
into execution in the future feffion fhould 
come to be fettled. 

The martial turn of my countrymen have 
{o often carried them into the interefled 
views of thofe who have clamoured for war, 
and led them to inveigh againfl the friends 
of peace, as the betrayers of the honour and 
interefls of the nation, that I thought I could 
not do them, and even humanity, a better 
fervice, than by (hewing that the mofl fuc- 
cefsful war which they could hope for, (and 
fuch the lall: certainly was) could by no 
means bring compenfaiion for the mifchiefs 
it occafioned to the flate who waged it. 
Whoever looks into the caufes of the two 
wars, and considers of how vafl a multitude 

of 
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of Its ufefol inhabitants they deprived this 
country, and what enormous burdens they 
have laid upon the remainder, will be much 
aptcr to wifli they had both been avoided, 
than to felicitate himfelf that the objects of 
both have been obtained -, and yet there are 
not wanting in Great Britain, who now think, 
that the liberties of the people of Corfica 
ought to be preferved at the hazard of a new 
war, although they are evidently of much 
lefs importance to this country than either 
the logwood of Jucatan, the trade with the 
Ohio Indians, or the flflieries upon the 
coafts of Nova Scotia -s-If then I fhall be 
inftrumental in any degree to cheque this 
propenfity tO'war in my countrymen, and 
if I fhall incline them to confider the mi- 
nifter who labours to preferve to them the 
bleffings of peace, as not lefs their friend 
than he who capricioufly plunges them in- 
to a wjr, I fhall think I have done a ma- 
terial fervice to my country, and to man- 
kind, and J fhall feel a full compcnfation 
for the pains I have taken in the approba- 
tion of my own heart. 

The many errors and miftakes, both of 
the printer and author, which have crept 
into this work, made a more corredt edi- 
tion of it necefTary, than any of thofe which 
have hitherto been given to the public. I 
indeed flattered myfelf, that when fome of the 
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former editions fiaould faU into the hancis of 
men of more accuracy, or better information 
than myfelf, that they would make fuch cor- 
reiStions, or fupjply fuich materials, as would 
enable me to give my countrymen in a 
future edition, that jufl: information which 
I at the firft profefled, ^n4 which it was 
always my intentipii to convey to them. 
Nor have I been difappointed in nay ex- 
peiStations, for the corrciftions which ihe 
reader will iind in this edition, have in ge- 
neral been tranfmitted to the publifher, in 
letters marked with various fignatures^ one 
of which, figoed R. H. merits my particular 
thanks. — ^The writer of that letter will fee 
tthat I have adopted many of his correAipns, 
and added fome notes, in explanation of 
fome things which he thought required^to 
be explained.-^The papers and accounts 
which he wifhes to be annexed, are forne 
of them unfit for the public eye, and others 
would, I am afraid, increafe the bulk of this 
little work beyond the tafte or induftry of 
the perfons for whofe perufal it is chiefly 
written. 
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NO nation ever terminated a war a- 
gainfl a powerful antagonift with 
more reputation than did Great- 
Britain the laft fhe waged with the united 
power of the houfe of Bourbon. Her ar- 
mies had frequently triumphed, and her 
fleets were every where victorious. Her 
people, regardkfs of their burdens, were 
eager for the continuance of the war^ and 
her trade feemed to flourifli the more for the 
taxes which were laid upon it. The expences 
of the ftate were beyond all example 5 but 
her fucceiTes gained her credit, and her 
credit procured her loans equal to her dif- 
B burfements. 
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burfements. The fpirit of the times ani- 
mated her foldiery to atchievc what, in 
other circumftances, it would have been 
deemed madnefs to at1?empt ; and the fame 
zeal caught the frozen breafts of the wealthy 
in foreign countries, as well as in her own; 
baniflied their cautious fcruples, and in- 
cited them to tender her their money up- 
on parliamentary faith, without enquiring 
into the validity of the funds afligned them 
for their fecurity. There could, therefore, 
be no want of money to continue the war, 
and money, it was not to be doubted, 
would procure men. 

The power of France had funk under 
the irrefiflible force of Great- Britain. Her 
marine graced the Englifh ports, her co- 
lonies had fallen into our hands, and her 
trade was confined to the continent of 
Europe. The misfortunes of France had 
deprived her of credit ; foreigners would 
not truft her with their money, and the 
riches of her own fubjecSs were not 
inexhauftible. Of the fpecie (be remitted 
to Germany to pay her army, but little re- 
turned to her again ; for flie had not mer- 
chandize fufficient to purchafe it, iror cre- 
dit to borrow it. She had already feized 
upon the annuities due for former loans to 
her creditors ; and fuftered the bills, drawn 
by the commanders of her foreign domi- 
nions, to go back unpaid. The fubfidies 

promifed 
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promifcd her by Spain were become pre* 
carious ; for the portal through which Spaiii 
received her treafures, was now in the hands 
of the Englifli ; and the utmoft efforts of 
that, once formidable, monarchy, had been 
found unequal to the conqueft of the little 
kingdom of Portugal, This, then, furely 
was the time, faid the enemies to negocia- 
tion, for Great-Britain to purfue her con*- 
quefts, and, by continuing the war two or 
three more campaigns crufli the power of 
the houfe of Bourbon for ever. 

Happily for England, (he had a prince on 
the throne who preferred the future wel- 
fare of his own people to the glory of 
miking conquefts upon his enemies ; and 
was willing to forego the honours of new 
triumphs^ to fecure to them the bleffings 
of peace. Happily, too, he was then ad- 
vifcd by minifters, who did not fufFer 
themfelves to be dazzled by the glare of 
brilliant appearances, but, knowing them 
to be fallacious, they wifely refolved to 
profit of their fplendour, before our ene- 
mies fhould alfo difcover the impofition. 
It was confidered, that the mod fuccefsful 
enterprize could not compenfate to the na- 
tion for the wafte of its people, by carry-* 
ing on a war in unhealthy climates, and 
the perpetual burdens laid upon its manu- 
fa<3:ures for payment of the exceffivc rate 
of jntereft at which money was to b^e bor- 
rowed. The increafe in the exports was 
B 2 found 
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found to have been occafioned chiefly by 
the demands of our own fleets and armiesj^ 
and, inftead of bringing wealth to the 
nation, were to be paid for by oppreffive 
taxes upon the people of England ^f-. 
While the Britifli feamen were confuming, 
on board our men of war and privateers, 
foreign ftiips and foreign feamen were em- 
ployed in the tranfportation of our mer-- 
chandize j and the carrying trade, fo great 
a fource of wealth and marine, was en-^ 
tirely engroffed by the neutral nations* 
The number of Britifli fliips annually ar*, 
riving in our ports was reduced 1756 fail, 
containiftg 92,559 tons, on a medium of 
the fix years of war, compared with the 
fix years of peace preceding it, and the 
pumber of foreign fliips had increafed 863 
fail, containing 92,678 tons*^ The fliips 

them 

t Vide page i r. 
♦ Account of Britifh and foreign Ihipping arriving in 
the ports of Great-Britain, for the year 1749 to 
J754 inclufive. 

BRITISH. 
Ships. Tons. 

1749 5*368 460,607 

1750 5»SS8 486,823 
?7S? 5^563 5021,721 

1752 5.759 508,755 

1753 5.986 551*230 

1754 5*769 494.77a 

Pritifli fliips - - - - r 34*003 Tons 3,004,908 

Medium of 6 years p«ace 5,667 500,818 
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remaining to Great-Britain were, in great 
part, manned by foreign feamen, who, 
when peace came, would return to their 
own, bx other countries, and carry with 
them the profits of our trade, and our fkill 
in navigating our fliips. The conqueft of 

the 
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Ships. 


Tons. 


1749 


465 


70.398 


1750 


462 


74.507 


J75I 


381 


54.189 
65,088 


175a 


461 


»7S3 


507 


65.055 


«754 


572 


63.387 



Foreign fhips 2,848 Tons - - 392,624 

Medium of 6 years peace - 474 65,437 

Account of Britifh and foreign (hipping arriving in the 
ports of Great-Britain, from the year 1756 to 1761 
inclufive. 

B R I T I S H. 
* Ships. Tons,9 

1756 it,o\^ 373>47«> 

1757 . 3>499 350,128 

1758 3,997 360,627 
'759 4.170 479>738 
1760 3,568 358.02^ 
J761 4,164 53^7.557 

Bfitifli fhips -- 23,410 Tons 2,449,555 

Medium of 6 years war 3,9 1 1 408,259 

Medium of 6 years peace 5,667 500,818 



Pccrcafe of Britiih fhips 1,756 92>559 

FOREIGN. 
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the Havannah had, indeed, flopped the 
remittance of fpecie from Mexico ta Spain > 
but it had not enabled England to feize it : 
on the contrary, our merchants fufFered by 
the detention of the galleons, as their cor- 
refpondents in Spain were difabled from 
paying them for their goods fent to Ame- 
rica. The lofs of the trade to Old Spain 
was a further bar to an influx of fpecie ; 
and the attempt upon Portugal, had not 
only deprived us of an import of bullion 
from thence, but the payment of our troops 
employed in its defence was a frcfh drain 
opened for the evacuation of our circulati- 
ing fpecie. While foreigners lent us back 

FOREIGN. 

Ships. Tons. 

1756 J,o6o 128,067 

1757 1,4^9 163,188 

1758 1,277 I49>67i 

1759 1,322 154^884 

1760 1,088 130^77^ 

1761 1,848 180,102 

111 ■ p 

Foreign fhips - 8,024 Tons 906,690 

Medium of 6 years war - 1,337 ^S^^^S 

Medium of 6 years peace - 474 65,437 

Increafe of foreign fliips - - 863 85,678 

An account of the fearr.en which died on board the 
(hips in the government's fefvicc during the war has 
been pubttfhed, and the nrnnber exceeds 133,000 

. . the 
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the money wc fpent among them, it was 
true, wc (hould feel no want of money, 
nor (hould we be deprived of our national 
coin. Neither does the fpendthrift, who 
mortgages every year, feel the want of 
money, fo long as his eftate lafts, or his 
creditors forbear to call upon him; but 
equally fatal would the day of account 
have been to Great-Britain as to him, had 
fhe been deluded *into a belief of the reality 
of fuch falfe wealth. The high premi- 
ums given for new loans :};, had funk the 

price 

J The firft million that was borrowed, having been* 
obtained at an intereft of 3 per cent, it is but juft to 
confider every increafe of the rate of intereft, as a 
premium to the fubcfribers for the fubfequent loans: 
the value, therefore, of the feveral premiums given, 
for the refpcdlive fums borrowed during the war, may 
be thus eftimated : 

In 1756, a premium of one-half per cent, per 
annum, was given for the loan of 1,500,0001. to 
continue t'dl redeemed by parliament. It has conti- 
nued 12 years, and has, therefore, coft the nation 
90,0001. exclufive of compound intereft. 

In 1757, the premium was one per cent, for the 
lives of the fubichbers, or their fubftitutes ; this annuity, 
at 14 years purchafc, upon 3 millions, is worth 
472,5001. 

In 1758, the premium was one-half per cent, per 
annum, for 24 years. It has now been paid for 10 
years, which, upon 4,500,000!. amounts to 225,000). 
The remaining 14 years are eftimated at 11 years pur- 
chafc, which amounts to 247,500!. the whole of this 
premium is therefore 472,500!. 

In 1759, the premium was 15. per cent, added to 
the capital of the fubfcribers, which, on 6,6oo,oool. 
amounted to 990,ooolt This premium has been carry- 
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price of the old ftock near a third of its od-» 
ginal value, fo that the purchafers had an 

* obligation from the flate to repay them, with 
an addition of 3 3 per cent, to their capital. 
Every new loan required new taxes to be 

impofed 5 

• ing intereft at three per cent, thefe nine years, which 
amounts to 267,300!. The charge already brought 
upon the nation for this premium is therefore 
«?2S7,300l. 

In 1760, the premium was one per cent, per 
annum for 21 years, and an addition of three per cent, 
to the capital of the fubfcribers, to carry an intereft 
of four per cent, for 21 years: the nation has now 
paid this annuity for feven years, in which time it 
has amounted to 560,000!. upon eight miUions. 
The 14 years to come arc now eftimated at ii^years 
purchafe, which amounts to 88o,oool. The whole 
of that annuity is, therefore, to be eftimated at 
1,440,000!. The three per cent, addition to the fub- 
fcribers capita! is 240,000!. the intereft on which, 
at four per cent, for the feven years it has already been 
paid, amounts to 67,200). and the remaining 14 
years is worth, at 11 years purchafe, 105,600!. 
which malces 4125800I. as theva!ueof the three per 
cent, capita! and intereft. This fum, added to the 
va!ue of the one per cent, for 21 years, gives 
1,852,8001. the expence of the premium for the loan 
of eight millions at three per cent. 

In 1761, the premium was an annuity of il. 2s. 6d. 
per cent, for 99 years, upon 11,400,000!. This an- 
nuity has continued for fix years, in which time it 
has amounted to 769,500). It is fti)l eftimated at 
27! years purchafe, which amounts to 3,526,875). 
' and added to . what has already been paid, makes 
4,296,375). as the expence to the nation for raifing 
this fum of 11,400,000). ' 

In 1762, the premium was one per cent, per annum 
for 19 years, and one per ceHt. annuity for 98 years, 

upon 
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impofed ; new taxes muft add to the price 
of our manilfaiSufes, a:nd leflen their eon- 
funiption among foreigners. The decafy 
of our trade muft neceffarily otcafion a de- 
creafe of the public revenue^ and a de^ 

upon 12 milliofis. The nation has paid both annuities 
for five years, which amounts to i,200,opol. The 
remaining 14 years of the one per cent', for 19 years 
is now eftimated at 1 1 years purchafc, which makes 
i,320,poaK and the one per cent, for 98 years is eftima- 
ted at ^']\ years purchafe, which amounts to 3,300,000!. 
The whole expence of this premium to the nation h^ 
therefore, 5,820,066!. for the loan of 12 jfniHions at 
three per cenf. 

It is impoffible to look upon this account, without 
being aftonifhed at the prodigious incrcafe of the pre- 
mium in the laft four years of the war, arid the enor- 
mous height to which it was carried in 176^2. I know 
Very well, that the feveral annuities^ which I have 
eftimated at then* prefent value, were rated at much 
lefs when the bargains were made, arid that the fub- 
fcribers were not benefited to the amount at which 
I have computed their value. The expence to the na- 
tion is, however,, the fame, whether the fubfcribers, or 
the prefent flock- holders receive it. But it ought to 
have been the caffe of the finance miniftcrs to have 
made the bargain for the public, in a manner \t{% 
expenfive to the nation, if it could have been done 
with the fame benefit to ihe fubfcribers. For inftance, 
had an intereft of fix per cent, redeemable by parlra- 
mcnt, been given for the 12 millions in 1762, the 
additional three per cent, would have amounted to 
360,0001. per ann. but parliament could have begun 
redeeming it almoft as foon as peace was made ; and 
it would probably have been all redeemed in the five 
years fince the peace ; in which cafe it would not have 
amounted to one million, inftead of 5,820,000!. 
which the premium that was given now ffands the 
nation in. 

C ficiency 
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ficiency of our funds muft either be made 
up by frefli taxes, which would only add 
to the calamity, or our national credit 
muft be. deftroyed, by (hewing the public 
creditors the inability of the nation to re- 
pay them their principal money. 

With money obtained upon fuch con- 
ditions, and attended with fuch cpnfequen- 
ces, men were to be procured 3 but as the 
idle and licentious had long been gleaned 
from the country, the laborious and in- 
duftrious muft * now fupply our. levies. 
Bounties had already been given for re- 
cruits, which exceeded the year's wages of 
the plowman and reaper, and as thefe were 
exhaufted, and hufbandry flood fliill for 
want of hands, the manufadurers were 
, next to be tempted to quit the anvil and 
the loom by higher offers. Armies, fup- 
plicd by hufbandmen and manufadlurers, 
make expenfive conquefts. The want of 
their labour leflens the wealth of the na- 
tion, and the high wages paid them in- 
creafcs her burdens; aqd'itis the higheft 
aggravation of the evil, to employ them in 
climates deftrudive of the human, fpecies, 
and in countrits Jrom whofe bourn few war^ 
riors return. 

France, bankrupt France, as (he was cal- * 
led, had no fuch calamities impending over 
her. Her diftrefles were great, but they 
were immediate and temporary ; her want 

•f 
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of credit prelerved her from a great in- 
creafe of debt, and the lofs of her ultra-marine 
dbminiohfi lefTened her prefent expences. 

Heir colonics had, indeed, fallen into 
the hands of the Englifli ; but the pro- 
perty of her fubjefts had been pre- 
ferved.by capitulations, and a way opened 
for making her thofe remittances, which 
the war hid before fufpended, with as 
much fecurity as in time of peace. The 
navigation of France had been ruined ; 
but her fituation on the continent fecured 
to her accefs to many markets for the fald 
of hef fnanufadures, and by her league 
with Spain' fhe had obtained the exclufivc 
fuppiy of that monarchy. Her arrnies in 
Geiitnany had been hitherto prevented from 
feizing uppn Hanover ; but they continued 
t9 encamp on the fame ground on whicK 
the firfl battle was fought, and, as it muft 
ever happen from the policy of that go- 
vprnmen^ the laft troops (he fent into the 
field. were always founa to be the beft, and 
her frequent loflfes of men only ferved to fill 
her regimeijits with better foldiers. The con- 
queft of Hanover became, therefore, every 
campaign more probable, efpecially as the 
army of prince Ferdinand was greatly di- 
minifhfed, frotn the difKculty of procuring 
recruits. By having neither marine tofup- 
port, nor colonies , to protedt, France was 
- ?t liberty to exert her who|e force upon the 
Qz continent. 
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continent, and there only did (he carry on 
an offenfive war. Her revenues, however 
innpaired *, were ftill equal to the fupply 

of 

* Ordinary unappropriated reven^e of France, 
Domains ------- 6,000,000 

Tallies and capitation taxps ex-T ^. ©^^ ^^^ 

clufive of Paris.- - - - ) 97.8oo,000 

"faille and capitation pf Paris - - 6,500,000 
Places and penfions ----- 6,700,000 

Tenth penny - ----- 6,800,000 

Mint --------- 2,400,000 

From the clergy andtheclerical ap--j^ r ■ 

pointments - , - - . J I^j/^OjOO 
The fix great farmers under thel ' 

management of the farmers > 112,300,000 

general ------ J — — , , ^ 

25^,200,000 Uvrcs 
at 22 per j[, fterfing 1 1 ,600,000. 

Exclufiye of the above taxes, there are feveral other 
branches of revenue, which are alienated or affigned 
over to particular perfons, for the payment of annui- 
ties, either perpetual or expirable, or for the fatisfaflion 
of creditors; all which not being in the power of the 
ftate, are not to be taken into this account. 

In addition to the above ordinary revenue, the fol- 
lowing fums were raifed, during the late war, in 
the following manner. 

Livres at 22 per £. 
J^ ?756 By anticipation of 1 

certain revenues for > 89,000,000 

6 years - - j 

By lo4n - 7 - 32,000,000 

121,000,000 - 5,500,00^ 

Jn 1757 By loan ^ r - 96,000,000 
^y anticipations 7 ^ 

lor 1 1 yeafs - > ^ * ' 

136,000,000 6,181 ,818 

over 11,681,84^ 
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of a much greater army than any (he had 
yet fent into Germany, and as flbe had no 

other 
£. 
Brought over 11,681,818 

In 1758 By affignment of ^ 



i,Sco,ooo per I ^,000,000 

^nnum, untill the f ^ * ^^^^^^ 

capital was reimb. J 

By a new tax up- 1 

on tobacco, an ti- I 30,(^00,000 

cipatedfor lOyrs. J 

By the fale of life > , ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

annuities \ 4S.ooo,ooQ 

By the civil offi- 
cer's purchafe 



n\ offi- "J 
hafe of I ^ 
ntation f * 



an augmentation f -v,ooo,ooo 
of falary 



In 1759 By free gifts and 

anticipations for 5 I 99*690,787 

and 6 years J 

By loan - - - 60,000,000 



135,000,000 6,136,363 

i 



159,690,787 71^58,672 



Ih 1 760 By new vengtieme 7 ^^ ^ 

anddixiemedoublel 72>340,000 

By prolongation 1 

of a farm for 22 > 30,283,9010 

years, j 

By affignment of ^ 
1,800,000 until I ,^ 

thP r^inJtal «7oc T^^ > 00,000,000 



the capital was re 
imburfed - - 



Carried over 25^076,8s3 
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Other effort to make, it might be expefted 
her affairs, in that quarter, would, in fu- 
ture 

Carried over 2Sy^7^y^53 

By anticipations 7. .^ ooo,ocro 
for 1 1 years - 3; -^ 

212,623,900 9,664,727' 

In 1761 By thcfaleof aug-y 

mentation of fa-V 27,840,000 

laries - - - 31 

By the fale of an- 7 , 80^000,000 

nuities - ". f 

By vengtieme dix- 1; 

ime and free V 76,030,787 

gift . ^ - 3{ ' 

183,870,787 8,357,763 



Ini762Byanticipationsfor7 67,700,000 

By anticipations 7; 

for 7, years - > 15,000,000 

f5^)730j7?7 7,215,035 
Total raifcd during the war £. 50,3 1 4,378 



Tt is to be noted, that tjhe French troops received 
fubfiftence o^y for the la^ three years of the war, 
^ndthat, although large artears were due to them at 
its conclufion, the charge was the lefs during its 
continuance, and it was well known in England, 
at the time the treaty of Paris was negociating, that 
France had found means to raife fupplies for that 
year's campaign. 
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ture, be better conduced. The gfbry of the 
prince was a refource which ftill remained for 
engaging the French fubje6ts to ferve with- 
out pay, and the military honours had not 
yet been held out as the reward of gratui- 
tQus fervice. 

Spain had been forced to begin the war 
* before fhe was in any condition to carry it 
on. The rapacity of the queen-mother 
and the long ficknefs. of the late king, had 
unfurnifhed the arfenals, and unftfuog 
every finew of the ftate ; and the new king 
and his foreign minifter, knew not where 
to look for the refources of the Spanifh na- 
tion. Portugal had been attacked without 
preparation ; and an army, unprovided with 
magazines, had been marched into a coun- 
try which never 4iad produced fubfiftence 
for its own fcanty inhabitants. The evil 
was not without a remedy, and Spain might, 
from her own fertile provinces, have drawn 
provifions to fupply her troops the next 
campaign; and having found fubfiftence, 
there could be but few obftaclcs to a junc- 
tion with the French reinforcements; and 
the utmoft efforts of Great- Britain might 
not then have preferved the independency 
of Portugal *. Had 

% Ordinary revenue of Old Spain. 
From Tobacco - Reals 109,963,990 
From the poftes - - - 33> 175,920 
From fermes general • 227,756,500 
From fermes provincial 1 1 7,980,000 

Total amount - - - 488,876,410 

at 96 per £. fterling 5,092,400 

Peace 
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Had Great-Bf itaiii continued the war irt 
thefe qlrcumftanccs, had {he borrowed nio- 
ney and created an army, and made another 
Weft-India conqueft ; it was highly pro- 
bable that, after wafting 20,000 of her peo- 
ple, and loading the ftate with 12' millions 
of debt, her ruinous efforts might have only 
fervcd to fecure a' hoftage for the reftoration 

'of Hanover or Portugal. Wifdom, therefore/ 
pointed out the prefcnt as the fit time for 
her to finifh the war with honour and ad- 
vantage to herfelf ; and her good genkis in- 
clined the French and Spanifh monarchs to 
wifh for peace. 

Whether, by the fubfequent treaty. Great 
Britain obtained all that might have been 
obtained, is a queftion, to which thofe only 

. whb were acquainted with the fecrets of the 
French and Spanifh cabinets can give an an- 
fwer. The correfpondence relative to that 

, negociation has not been laid before the 
public, for the laft parliament approved of 
the peace as it was, without thinking it ne- 

cefTary 

Peace eftablifhment before the late war. 
Army 91,311 men Reals 86,692,099 
Navy 45,8 1 o men - - 62 ,0 1 3, 1 08 
Civil lift, &c. - - - 110,405,44.9 

Total expence - - - 259,110,656 

at 96 per^^. fterljng 2,699,069 

Exceedings of ordinary revenue above"J 

the expence of the peace eftablifti- ( 

ment, exclufive of the revenues arif- f 2,393,331 

ing in New-Spain ----- J 
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ceffary to enquire whether better terms 
might not have been had. Be that, as it 
may> the original great purpofes of the war 
were more than accomplifhed by the treaty ; 
and if our acquifitions are not an indemni- 
fication for our lofles in their conqueft, they 
bring with them fecurity againft future at- 
tacks from the fame enemy, and put it in 
our power to wage another war with equal 
efficacy, and with infinitely lefs expence. 

The confiderable levies which had been 
n\ade in our North-American colonies, and 
the facility with which troops had been 
tranfported from thence to the Weft-India 
iflands, and fupplied with neceflaries, were 
convincing proofs, that whoever are matters 
of the North- American continent, and com- 
mand the intermediate feas, can eafily pof- 
fefs themfelves of thofe iflands. No pre- 
cautions are fufficient to fecure thofe iflands 
againft fuch attacks ; their climate muft for 
ever render them the grave of European fol- 
diery ; and their culvation being carried 
on by negroe flaves, their native white in- 
habitants can never be numerous enough to 
garrifon their forts. By ftipulating, there- 
fore, for the entire pofleffion of the conti- 
nent, the reftored American iflands are be- 
come in fome meafure, dependant on the 
Britifli empire, and the good faith of France 
in obferving the treaty, is guaranteed by the 
value at which flie eftimates their poflTeffion. 

D The 
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The fifticry in the American feas had long 
been confidered, by both nations, as a great 
fource of the maritime ftrength of each* 
France poflefled, exclufively, the fiiOiery in 
the gulph and river of St. Laurence ; and 
the convenient fituation of the circumja* 
cent iilands had enabled the French inha- 
bitants to divide the Newfoundland fifliery 
with the Britilh fubjeds. The treaty pro* 
hibits the French fubje<Sts from entering 
the gulph of St. Laurence. They may con- 
tinue to fi(h on the banks of Newfoundland^ 
but France has no people remaining in that 
part of the world to give her any (hare in tte 
refident fifhery. What ftie is permitted to 
enjoy, (he holds upon conditions of the mc^ 
fervile dependance. Her two fmall iflands, 
Miquelon and St. Pierre, which now make 
the whole of her North-American domi- 
nions, (he can neither fortify nor garrifon, 
nor is an armed veffd belonging to France 
allowed to navigate thofe feas when the fi(h- 
ing feafon is over. Depriving France of all 
her fettlements in Bengal, and confining 
her to trading houfes on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, has put the French Eaft-India com- 
pany on the mercy of ours ; and the Afri- 
can trade of that nation has not a fingk for- 
trefs on that continent to proted: it. Even 
the high-prized Goree, however it may 
iayc for a place of rendezvous for the (hip» 
krtcnded for that coaft^ can afford no (bel- 
ter 
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ter to thofe who trade to the fouthward of 
it, the conibint diredion of the winds to the 
ibuth not permitting them to return thither. 
By the ccffion of Florida to Great-Bri- 
tain, the value of the Havannah to Spain 
is much lefTened; for, beiides Penfacola, 
there are other convenient harbours upon 
that coaflr where (hips of war may be fta- 
tioned, and under whofe eye every vefljbl 
from Vera-Cruz muft pafs before (he caa 
afriv«^ at the Havannah,. or proceed on her 
voydgc to Old Spain. The paffage of her 
cmtward*bound £hips to the Carraccas and 
Carthage^a, is rendered equally infecure^ 
by our pofTeflion of the iflands of Tabago 
and Granada, between which their diredl 
and ufual fcourfe lies -, and fl^ould they, by * 
keeping more to the windward, endeavour 
to elude our cruizers from thofe iflands, they 
would run an equal rifque of falling in with 
our (hips on the Dominica ftation. Better 
fccurlty cannot be defired, for the good faith 
of any nation, than her putting it in the 
power of her rival to feize upon her reve^ 
mies, trade, or territories, whenever fhe 
may appear to entertain hoftile intentions. 
This fccurity France and Spain have givea 
to England by the treaty of Paris ; and it 
remains vnth her, to put herfeif in a conr 
dition to profit of thofe. advantages ; which 
is only to be done, by employing the time 
of peace in alleviating the burdens of her 
D 2 fubjedts; 
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fubjedts I promoting commerce and manu--^ 
fadlures; replenifhing her exhaufted cof- 
fers, and recruiting her wafted people. For 
fhould the family of Bourbon make fo much 
better ufe of the peace, and repair the in- 
juries of the war, and recover their former 
ftrength, while England (lumbered in in- 
dolent fecurity, and fufFered her wounds to 
fefter, in the vain hope, that the reputation 
of her former victories would guard her 
from future attacks, fatal muft her negli- 
gence one day prove to. her, and weak will 
ihe find her ties upon the foreign pofleflions 
of France and Spain, if (he be unable to 
defend the feat of her dwn empire againil 
the efforts of thofe crowns. What will it 
avail Great-Britain to have retained fit fta- 
tions for her (hips to annoy the enemy, if 
fhe has neither revenue to equip a fleet, nor 
feamen to man one fufficient for the purpofe? 
We have feen that the carrying trade of 
England, which the war ruined, gave em- 
ployment to no lefs than 1756 fail of our 
fhips, containing 92,559 tons, a full third 
of our whole marine ; and from the follow- 
ing account it will appear, that the public 
debt, at the clofe of the war, amounted to 
no lefs a fum than 148,377,6181. for the 
payment of the. intereft, on which a reve- 
nue to the amount of 4,993,1441. was ne- 
ceflfarily to be extradled from the trade and 
people of his country. 

State 
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Such part of this heavy burden as falls 
upon our artificers and mariners, fuperadd- 
ed to all other impofitions, muft eitaer fink 
them to poverty, and thence force them 
into foreign fervice, or oblige them to 
demand aii increafe of wages, which muft 
advance the price of our freights ; and, in 
either cafe, our carrying trade cannot be 
recovered. The lofs of our carrying trade 
muft be followed by the decay of that of 
fhip-building, and the emigration of our 
moft valuable artificers. A diminution of 
our revenue from confumption muft attend 
the lofs of fo many feamen and artificers, 
and the whole value of all their labours 
muft be taken out of the ballance in favour 
of this country, and thrown into the fcale 
of other nations, perhaps into that of our 
rivaL EfFefts equally ruinous muft be pro- 
duced, by the increafe of taxes upon our ma- 
iiufa<3:ures ; heavy taxes and low wages 
muft force the manufadurer to feek a 
cheaper country, and with him departs the 
manufadure : increafing his wages muft 
taife the price of the manufadure, and di- 
minifti its confumption at home, and leffen 
the demand for it abroad. In either cafe, 
. the nation lofes its trade, and with that its 
people,and the public revenue moulders away 
ofcourfe. If our rival nations were in the 
fapae circumftances with ourielves, the aug- 
mentation of our taxes would produce no ill 

con- 
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confequenccs. If we were obliged to raifc 
our prices, they muft, from the fame caufes, 
do the like, and could take no advantage by 
underfelHng and underworking us. But 
the alarming confideration to Great-Britain 
is, that. France is not in the fame condi- 
tion. Her diftrefles, during the war, were 
great, but they were immediate ; her want 
of credit, as has been faid, compelled her 
to impoverifh her people by raifing the 
greatefl part of her fupplies within the 
year; but the burdens £he impofed on 
them were, in a great meafure, temporary, 
and n^uft be greatly diminiftied by a few 
years of peace. She could procure no con* 
fiderable loans, therefore (he has mortga- 
ged no fuch oppreffive taxes as thofe Great- 
Britain has impofed in perpetuity for pay- 
ment of intereft. Peace muft, therefore, 
foon re-e{iabli(h her commerce and ma^iil*^ 
failures, efpecially as the comparative light- 
nefs of taxes, and cheapnefs of living, in 
that country, muft make France an afyluni 
for Britifh manufacturers and artificers; 
and the fame caufes which will thus ferve 
to increafe her fliips and commodities, and 
to reduce thofe of England, muft alfo give 
her the tranfportation of all foreign com- 
modities from one nation to another. Thefe 
are confiderations which ought to fill every 
Britifti fubjtfft with apprehenfions for the 
fafcty of his country, and the independency 
E 2 of 
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-of the ftate : which fliake all our fecuritics, 
and fully manifeft that the mifchiefs of fo 
cxpenfive a war, are not to be counterbal- 
lanced by the moft brilliant fucccfles. But 
it is ftill to be confidered, and it will pre- 
fently be made appear, that the real balance 
of our trade with all the world cannot be 
cftimated fo high as two millions and aa 
half. That the intereft of the debt due to 
foreigners amounts to 1,560,000!. which 
inuft be paid out of the profits of our trade : 
fliould, then, our foreign trade decay, fo 
as to reduce our balance under 1,560,000!. 
a continual export of our fpecie muft follow 
to make up the deficiency. The decreafe of 
our fpecie muft foon alarm the public cre- 
ditors, and terrify the ifluers of paper-bills 
from making further emiflions; many fel- 
lers out of our funds, and few to purchafe, 
fDXi& prefently depreciate our public fecu- 
rities ; and, the merchants finding none to 
difcount their bills, private and public bank- 
ruptcy muft be the dreadful confequence. 
To wind up our apprehenfions to the high- 
eft alarm, it need only be added, that peace 
has lately been concluded upon terms hu- 
miliating to the two branches of the houfe 
of Bourbon : that a confcientious regard to 
good faith has feldom flood in the way of 
powerful ftates. to oppofe their laying hold 
of a favoijrable occafion of fcizing upon the 
tf rritcrics of ether nations, or breaking the 

power ' 
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power of a competitor : defeats which have 
expofed their weaknefs, and concefHons 
which have irritated tneir prid?, will not 
furely lefs difpofe them to attend to the 
didates of policy and ambition, or give 
ftrength to the treaty, to with-hold them 
from taking advantage of the calamities of 
England, and attacking her in the height of 
her diftrefs. 

Such are the dangers Great-Britain ftands 
expofed to; and if, to avoid one part of 
them, it ftiould be propofed to take off 
fome of our moft burdenfome taxes, the re- 
dudlion of the revenue would alarm the pub- . 
lie creditors, and accelerate the mifchiefs in- 
tended to be prevented. If the national ex- 
pence be reduced by the difbanding troops, 
fuffering the navy to rot in harbour for want 
of repairs and mariners, difmantling for- 
trefles, or fuiFering magazines to be ex* 
haufted; or, fhould the colonies be left 
without proteftion and a force fufficient to 
fecure the fidelity of our new fubjeiSfes ; this 
would only be to invite hoftility, Spd ex- 
pofe the nation to infult, perhaps dtSftruc- 
tion. Prefent fafety cannot be had without 
an expenfive peace eftabliflied, and an ex* 
penfive peace cftabliftiment prevents relief 
from taxes, or reduction of debt. When 
fuch a choice of difficulties prefent them- 
felves, it requires the colledive wifdom of 
the nation to fix upon meafures which fhall 

give 
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give both prefent fccurity and future prof- 
pcrity. Meafiires, not the mere didtates of 
an adminiftration, propofed only to ferve a 
turn, to prevent clamour againft themfelves, 
or to throw blame upon their adveriaries; 
but permanent and extenfive, fuch as the 
king and parliament ftiall make their own, 
and fupport in all revolutions of miniftry, 
and attend their operation with the fame 
firmnefs and anxiety as they would guard 
their own rights, or preferve the conftitu- 
tion from violation^ As reputation for 
ftrength gives fecurity from aflaults, the 
military peace eftablifliment muft be refpec- 
table* As reputation for integrity begets 
wealth, the public revenue muft not be 
reduced, but as the payment of debt makes 
way for it. Our own ilridt adherence to the 
fpirit of the treaty, gives us the heft title to 
require the due obfervance of it from the 
other parties, and a firm demand of rq)a- 
ration, for fmall inflations, is the likelieft 
means of preventing more material viola- 
lions. The more equally the burdens of the 
ftate are diftributed among its members, in 
proportion to their Cjpmparative ftrength, the 
lefs oppreflive will be their weight, and re- 
ciprocation of benefits, and placing advan- 
tages in the hands of thofe who can beft cul- 
tivate them, are fure methods for augment- 
ing the ability of the whole. ' 

It 
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It is now time to take a view of the mea" 
fures which have been purfued fince the 
peaoe, and to examine how far they have 
benefited the nation, or have a tendency 
to extricate her out of her difficulties. I 
have fhewn, that, at the clofe of the war, 
the debt, funded and unfunded, which 
Great- Britain flood charged with, amount- 
ed to upwards of 148 millions; the inte- 
reft payable on which was 4,963,144!. per 
ann. For this prodigious fum, the ifland of 
Great-Britain alone flood mortgaged, and 
on her inhabitants only had taxes been int- 
pofcd, or were to be impofed, for the 
payment of the interefl. Of this debt 
75,087,9451. had been contrafted during 
the war, the interefl upon which might be 
computed at 2,614,892!. Taxes were, there- 
fore, to be continued on the people of 
Great-Britain, which fliould produce a clear 
revenue of 2,614,892 1. in addition to the 
taxes which they had borne in the laft peace. 
The cirqumflances of the times, moreover, 
required a more expenfive peace eftablifli- 
ment, than that maintained by Great-Bri- 
tain in former years of peace ; and, in 1764, 
the charge of the military guard then fet- 
tled, as the permanent peace eftablifliment, 
exceeded the charge of that maintained in 
the years 1752, 17531 and other ydirs pre- 
ceeding the war, upon a medium, near 

1,500,001. 
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1,500,000!.* This additional charge be-* 
ing added to the intereft of the debt Contradl* 
cd during the war, makes 4,1 14,892 K 
which may be properly enough be called, 
a rent-charge laid upon the people of Great- 
Britain by the late war, and which was to 
be extrafted from the prefent inhabitants, 
over and above all fuch fums as were paid 
by the people of this ifland in. tho former 
peace. 

It 

*Navy,ordnancc 
arm and mili- 
tia, as ftated in 
page 58, as Jie }^3,475>68^ 
prefent military 
peace eftabliih- 
ment. 



Navj,ordnance,1 f Prefent ex- 1 

Se Se ofKo»+.75ij ceeds the [1,460,93. 
the year 1751. J t X^" ^75». J 

Navy, ordnance,! C Prefent ex- 1 

and army, for V2,009,029< ceeds the > 1,466,654 
1752, J C year 1752 J 

Navy, ordnance,! f Prefent ex- 1 

and army, for V 1,941,7294 ceeds the >i,533,9S4 

1753- ^ i y^^ ^753 J 

Navy, ordnance, T f Prefent ex- 1 

and army, for U,048,4954 ceeds the 5.1,427,188 
1453- J i y^r '754 J 



5,888,728 
Medium of the excefs of the prefent military"} 
peace eftablifliment oterthe military peace/ g 

cftablifhmcnt in 1751, 1752, 1753 and C^*^' ' 
1754. J 
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It was, however, a confolatory refledion 
to Great- Britain, that the members of her 
empire were in much happier circumftances 
than herfelf. Ireland had contradled a debt 
of no more than one million, and fome ad- 
ditional duties to pay the intereft, and dif- 
charge the principal, amounting to about 
8o,oool. was the only burden the war had 
occafioned her to lay upon her people. The 
American colonies, at the end of the war, 
ftood charged with debts to the amount of 
2,600,000 L but as only a fmall part carried 
intereft, and funds had been provided for 
paying off the whole by inflallments in 
five years, the debts of the colonies were 
more properly to be confidcred as anticipa- 
tions of their revenue for five years, than as 
funded debts. As Great-Britain, therefore, 
was alone to carry, in future, the burdens of 
the war, fhe had the higheft reafon to exped:, 
that the unmortgaged parts^of her dominions 
would willingly take upon them the cx- 
pence of a confiderable part of the peace 
eftablifliment. Their own intereft, it was 
to be hoped, would ftrongly prompt them 
to contribute, to the utmoft of their abili- 
ty, to put Great-Britain in a condition, 
not only to maintain her public credit, 
by a regnl.ir payment of the intereft of 
her del), and a gradual Tedu<Stion of the 
capital, but to have funds unappropriated, 
and a revenue exceeding her expences 

F fufiicient 
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Sufficient to mortgage for new loans, (hould 
the hoftile preparations of any European 
flate make a new war unavoidable^ Should 
Great-Britain be unable to raife money at 
fuch a juncture, it would be vain for them 
to hope to do it. Their want of extenfive 
public credit among foreigners, and of 
wealthy individuals among themfclves, are 
infuperable obftacles to their raifing a large 
fum, by way of loan, on any emergency, 
but more efpecially at a time when their 
particular fafety might be in hazard. F^e-* 
ble, therefore, mufl the efforts of thefe 
great members of her empire be for their ' 
OWti defence, or the aid of England in 
time of war : and what wifer meafure 
tould either purfue, than for each to take 
upon the.m as large a (hare of the expence 
bf the peace efl:ablifliment as their circum- 
ftances could well bear, and leave Great- 
Britain to make good the reft; and, while 
peace coritinued, to ftce herfeif from fome 
part of her enormous debt, and the op- 
preffive weight of her taxes. It v^^as, how- 
ever, only demanded of Ireland to keep up 
her ufual military guard, from which five 
regiments were taken for the garrifons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca. The American co- 
lonies .were next called upon for their con- 
tingent. They had no military eftaWifh^ 
ment of their own ; and, as Great- Britain 
furniflied them with troops> they were re- 

quire4 
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quired to fupply hef with revenue for their 
payment. The expence of the military 
fervice in the colonies, amounted to near 
500,000 1. and yet Great-Britain laid no 
heavier taxes on the colonies for defraying 
it, than were eftimated to produce i6o,oool. 
the deficiency fhe was content to make good 
out of her own revenue. It is not necet- 
fary for me to give a detail of the domeftic 
arrangements, or finance operations of this 
year ; that has been already done, to the fa- 
• tisfadion of mankind, in the Con/iderations 
up^n the Irade and Finances of this Kingdom^ 
and to that I refer the reader : it is fuffici- 
cnt to fay here, upon that authority, that, 
in every tranfadlion of governrnent, the 
augmentation of the public revenue, and 
the redudion of the national expence, were 
preferred to the gratification of individuals. 
The laws of trade were carried into ftridt 
execution, and clandeftine importations uni- 
verfally checked ; a confiderable part of the 
unfunded debt was difcharged, and the re- 
mainder placed in fituations that leflened its 
weight upon the national credit; and fqch 
part of it as was funded, was charged up- 
on taxes which could not aflfed: the fubjeds 
of Great-Britain. Even a redudion of the 
funded debt was begun, ai)d public credit 
was fo far revived, by thefe operations, that 
government already found itfelf in a condi- 
F 2 tion 
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tion to change a part of her redeemable debt 
from an intereft of 4 to 3 per cent. 

Occafions prefently offered for manifeft- 
ing to foreign courts, the fpirit with which 
the affairs of Great -Britain were to be con- 
duced. The king of Pruffia had detained 
fome magazines, which had been left in his 
dominions, when the Britifli troops were 
brought from Germany, as hoftagcs for the 
payment of debts contracted by our com- 
miffaries with his fubjeds- That monarch 
was told, that no demands of his fubjeds 
would be confidered, no payments would 
be made to them, nor any memorial re- 
ceived from his minifters, fo long as he 
with-held any part of the public property, 
or doubted of the juftice, or integrity, of 
the Britifh nation. The magazines were 
accordingly reftored, and compenfation 
made for loffes occafioned by their deten- 
tion, and the Pruffian accounts were then 
liquidated and difcharged. The Spanifti 
governor of Campeachy had given fome 
difturbance to our people in the fettlements 
they were making on the peninfula of Ju- 
catan, and fome French (hips of war had 
erefted the ftandard of France upon Turks 
Ifland, and drove away the Britifli fubjedls 
who were employed in raking fait from the 
rocks on its fliorcs. Thcfe infractions of 
the treaty were no fboner known in Eng- 
land, ihan the Britifli minifters, with tem- 
per 
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per and refolution, infifted upon immediate 
reparation, and a fleet was inftantly equip- 
ped to give efficacy to their demands. Both 
courts difavowed the behaviour of their 
officers by written declarations, and put , 
into the hands of the Britifli minifters du- 
plicates of their orders to their governors 
of Campeachy and Domingo. Turks Ifland 
was accordingly evacuated by France, and 
the Britifli fubjedts were reinftated in their 
pofleffions in Jucatan, and full fatisfadtion 
was made by both courts for the lofles our 
people had fuftained. 

It is not my intention to arraign or ap- 
plaud any minifter : I am neither writing 
an eulogium upon one, nor making a charge 
againft another. My only purpofe is to lay 
before my countrymen a candid ftate of the 
national affairs, and I leave it to them to 
applaud or cenfure, as the feveral meafures 
fhall appear to them to promote or retard 
the reftoration of the national ftrength : to 
provide for the public fafety and affert its 
honour, or to leffen its fecurity and debafe 
its dignity. I have been happy in the re- 
view of the meafures which immediately 
followed the peace, becaufe they appeared 
to me to flow from a right underftanding 
of the circumfl:ances of the fl:ate, and to 
have the prefent fafety and future profpe- 
rity of the whole empire for their objed:. 
Equally happy fhould I be to find the fuc- 

ceeding 
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ceeding meafures attended with confequen* 
ces alike advantageous for the nation. 

The American colonies' not entering into 
the views of the Britifli parliament, in re- 
quiring a revenue from them for the pay- 
ment of the troops ftationed among themj 
took up the refolution of refufing obedi- 
ence to its authority, and refifting the 
officers in the coilcdion of the taxes 
which it had impofed. To engage the 
Britifh fadors and manufad:urers to intereft 
themfelves in their behalf, they entered 
into afTociations neither to import or ufe 
the manufaiSures of Great-Britain, unlefs 
the lately-impofed taxes were repealed- A 
popular cry was, in confequence^ raifed in 
this country, for granting the demands of 
the American fubjedls : The mifchiefs to 
be apprehended from a refufal were fo much 
exaggerated, their ftrength to refift fo 
roundly aflerted ; that parliament gave into 
the impofition, and gave up the taxes with- 
out requiring an acknowledgement from 
the colonies of its fupremacy, or their ^ 
making compenfation to the revenue by 
ahy grants of their provincial aflemblies. 
The reftraints which had been laid upon 
their trade by fome late adls of parliament, 
and ftill more by the ftridl execution of 
the old Iwas, they complained had difabled 
them from making fpecie remittances to 
England ; and parliament and miniftry 

fecmed 
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feemed to vie with each other in giving 
credit to their reprcfentations, and in re- 
moving obftrudtions to the freedom of 
American commerce *. The cyder coun- 
ties 

* It was reprefcntcd to adminiflratton, and after- 
wards given in evidence to parliament, in March 
1766, by thofe who folicited the repeal of the ftamp- 
a6t, that a very confiderable part of the orders for 
goods, which had been tranfmitted from America in 
the year 1765, had been afterwards fufpended; but 
that, in cafe the ftamp-aft was repealed, thofe orders 
were to be executed in the prefent year 1766, in addic- 
tion to the orders for the fupply of that year j that, in 
confequence, the exports to the colonies had, in the 
year 1765, been greatly diminiflied, and the trade 
from Great-Britain thither was entirely at a ftand. 
Whereas, fliould the ftamp aft be repealed, trade 
would again flourifli, and the exports to the colonies, 
in the prefent year 1766, would be at leaft double the 
value of the exports in the paft year. The ftamp-a<3: 
was repealed, and almoft every othtr American propofi- 
tion was adopted; and, from the Cuftom-houfe entries, it 
now appears, that the exports to the North American 
colonies in the year 1766, inftead of hdng iioub/e the 
value, as was promiffed, actually fell Jbort of the 
exports in 1795, no lefs than 177,8841. io greatly 
was the adminiilration and parliament abufed by thoie 
they confided in, and fo dangerous it is to allow inte- 
refted traders to direft themeafures of government. 



Exports in 1765, 


Exports 


in 1766. 


, Lcfs in 1766. 


ToNcw-Eng.£.45i,299 - 


- £• 


409.642 


-' - ' £- 4i>657 


New-York - 382,349 - 




330,829 


- - - - 51.520 


Penfylvania - 363,368 - 


- - - 


327>3H 


- - - - 36,054 


Virgin .&MaryI. 383,224 ,• 


- ^ - 


372*548 


- - - - 10,676 


Carolina - - 334>709 - 


- "• - 


296,732 


- - - - 37>977 



Totalini765— 1,914,949 Tot,ini766--i,737,c65 Lcfs In 1766—177,884 

It 
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ties in England availed themfclves of the 
prefent difpofition in parliament to court 
popular favour by facrificing revenue, and 
obtained an alteration of the tax upon cy- 
,der, which reduced its produce upwards 
of 30,0001. In other refpeds, the plan for 
the reduction of the public debt and aug- 
mentation of the revenue, which had been 
fettled in the preceeding years, was purfued, 
though not with the fame zeal with which 

It was alfo afTerted by the American fa£):ors and 
agents, that the commanders of our (hips of war and 
tenders having cuftom commiffions, and the flridl 
orders given' in 1764, for a due execution of the laws 
of trade in the colonies, had deterred the Spaniards 
from trading with us 5 and that the (ale of Britifh 
manufaflures in the Weft-Indies had teen greatly 
leflened, and the receipt of large fums in fpecie pre- 
vented. Orders were therefore given, in Auguft 
1765, for the free admifSon of Span ilh veflels into all 
the colonies, and, in fpring 1766, ports were opened 
in J imaica and Dominica for the reception of traders 
from all the American territories. It appears, how- 
ever, from the Cuftom-houfe entries, that the exports 
to Jamaica, in 1764, exceeded the exports in 
1765 — 40,904!. and the exports in 1766 — 40,984!. 
The importation of bullion from America, appears 
alfo to have been much greater in the year 1764, than 
in either of the two fucceeding years. When, there- 
fore, the exports from Great-Britain are found to 
decreafe, and the imports of bullion to lefTen, fin^e 
the relaxation of the laws of trade, there is good 
ground for fufpefting that advantage has been taken 
of the indulgence granted the colonies, to fupply them 
with foreign commodities inftead of Britilh, and that 
bullion has been carried from thence to other countries 
in payment for the fame. 

it 
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it had been formed, or the nation's cir- 
cumftances required. 870,888!. of the 
public debt was difcharged, and i,5oo,oooL 
more, changed from an intereft of 4 per 
cent, to 3 5 and the revenue was augment- 
ed by an additional tax upon houfes and 
window-lights, eftimated at 45,000!. 
though it fince has t)een found to produce 
only 2,oool. befides what may be in arrear. 
- In the next year fame fteps were taken to- 
wards returning to the former Americaa 
fyftem, but the meafures fallen upon were 
neither extenfive in their purpofe, nor effi-* 
cacious in their operations. Duties were 
laid upon the importation of Britifh com- 
modities into the colonies, for the purpofe 
of revenue, and a new board of cuftoms 
was credtcd in America, for the manage- 
ment of the parliamentary duties payable 
there. The legiflative powers of th» 
aflcmbly of New-Yorlc were fufpended by 
adl of parliament, until that affembly 
fliould pay obedience to certain claufes in 
the Britifli mutiny- aft, and orders were 
faid to be given for the troops ftationed on 
the bade frontiers to be drawn down into 
the heart of the fettlements, as well to 
throw the charge of their quarters upon 
the colonies, as to be at hand to fupprefs 
riots and fupport the civil authority. 

In this year the affairs of the Eaft-India 
company were taken under confideration 

G by 
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by parliament, and a claim fet up b/ 
government to the profits of the bargain 
made by the company with the emperor 
of Indoftan, for the farm of the Mogul 
revenues in the three provinces of Bengal, 
Oryxa, and Bahir* The decifion of the 
right was deferred, and the profecution of 
the claim fufpended, for two years, upon 
the Eaft-India company's agreeing to pay 
government 8oo,oool. in two equal pay- 
ments, as dedomagement for the cxpences 
the nation had been at in carrying on the 
war in India, and in confideration of their 
being permitted to appropriate to their 
own ufe the whole of their income. The 
parliament, in oppofition to adminiftration 
gave eafe to the landed intereft, by laying 
the land-tax at no more than three (hillings 
in the pound; whereas, in every other 
year fince the peace, it had been laid at 
four. This reduced the revenue applica- 
ble to the current fervice 500,0001. yet fo 
ftridt a fcrutiny was made into the balan- 
ces of public accountants, that this re- 
du(5lion was nearly compenfated for by the 
unapplied fums now called in, and broughst 
to the nation's credit. i,2oo,oool. of the 
funded debt was difcharged, and r, 500,0001. 
more changed from an intereft of 4 per 
cent, to 3, and an addition was made to 
the revenue by duties upon chip-hats aqd 
foreign linens, eftimated at 45,000!. per 
Sinn* The nation has not, however, been 

be- 
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benefited in any degree equal to what thefe 
meafures feemed to promife. The new 
and old duties laid in America, which 
had been eftimated at iio,oool. have not 
produced 40,000!. and the duty upon chip^ 
hats has hitherto been wholly deficient. 
From thefe, and other caufes, the ways 
and means have fallen near 500,000!. fhort 
of the grants, and an arrear to that 
amount has been left upon the Sinking 
Fund. The military guard was continued 
upon the former footing : but it ought to 
be noted, to the honour of the board of 
Admiralty in 1767, that the expence of 
the navy was kept within the fum ftated 
in the eftimate, and that eflential part of 
the national ftrength was never in a more 
ferviceable condition. 

Foreign affairs feem to have been almoft 
entirely negle&ed for thefe two laft years ; 
the ambaflTadors appointed for the courts of 
Madrid, Turip, and St. Peterfburg, were 
permitted to enjoy their falaries and their 
friends in England. The payment of the 
Manilla ranfom, and the disuniting Spain 
from France, was intrufted to the negocia- 
tions of the chaplain to the late embafly at 
the Catholic court, and the king of Sardi-^ 
nia was to be kept from hearkening to any 
propofal, either from the ^ houfe of Boxiv^ 
bon or Auftria, which might incline him 
\fi faQfifice the liberties of Italy to his pwn 
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advantage; and the fubjedls of Englan4 
were to Jiope for permiflion to purchafe 
raw (ilk for their iDanufadures, through 
the management of the envoy's fecretary. 

A treaty of commerce had lately been 
concluded between the courts of RufCa 
and Great-Britain, by the Britifh envoy 
at St. Peterlburg, on the terms which the 
earl of Buckinghamfhire had always rcfuf- 
ed to accept, and which had been 
deemed, by former minifters, difadvan- 
tageous for this nation, and, by the mer- 
chants, unfafe and unprofitable. Two 
fucceflive ambafladors extraordinary have, 
in the coi^rfe of two years, been appointed 
to perfcdt this treaty; neither of whom 
repaired to St. Peterfburg, and a third has 
lately been employed in that important 
bufinefs. The Remands of the nation 
upon France for the maintenance of French 
prifoners, who were not included in the 
agreement of 1764, although fuppofed to 
amount to a confiderable fum, do hot 
appear to have been at all profecuted, or 
the accounts fo much as made up or pre- 
fented to the French minifter. And the 
proprietors of the Canada bills found them- 
felves under a neceffity of compounding 
their demands upon the French court, 
and of accepting terms which they had 
often rejeded, and which the earl of 

Halifa:c 
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Halifax had declared, he would fooner 
forfeit his hand than fign his confent to. 

Jn the laft fefBon of parliament, nothing 
more was done in the finances, than 
diredting 725,000!. more of the funded 
debt to be paid off, and changing 
1,900,000!* from an intereft of four per 
cent to three. Nq addition was made to 
the revenue by any new tax, as had been 
the ufage in preceding years, but the fame 
funds which had been appropriated for the 
payment of the intereft of the former loan 
at four per cent, were now appropriated, 
for the payment of the intereft of the 
new loan at three per cent. The defici- 
ency in the ways and means of the former 
years was npt provided for in the fupplies 
of this year, but transferred to the next ; 
at the fame time the Sinking Fund has been 
been taken for a larger fum than it is pro- 
bable it will produce within the year ; fo 
that, when the accounts come to be made 
up in Odober 1768, the Sinking Fund, 
it is to be feared, will be found in arrear 
a fum equal to the funded debt difcharged 
in the courfe of the prefcnt year*. 

Having now giving fpme account of 
the public tranfaftions fince the peace, it 

* The Sinking Fund is always made up to the loth 
of Oftober, and its produce for each year is to bo 
computed from that day in one year to the fame day 
in the next. During the war, it was ufual to take the 

the 
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will be proper to bring together the finance 
meafures of thofe feveral years, that the 
fum of their efFedt may be feen at one 

view. 

Sinking Fund for 2QOo,oooI. and whatever it was 
deficient of that fum in any year, was made good out 

....... ^ 

2,000,000 



of the fupplies of the next. 
In the year 1762 it was taken for 
And on the loth of Oftober 1763 it 
produced ■ ' 



There was, therefore, a deficiency^ 
to be made good out of the produce ^ 
of the next year of ■■ 

In the year 1763 it was taken for 






i>932,i79 



67,821 



2,000,00a 



2,067,821 



To which the deficiency of the pre- 7 

ceding year being added, the whole r 

charge was » 

It produced on the loth of October, 1764 ^>203,034 

So that there was a furplus remaining of 



I35'2IX 



This furplus was applied to the current? 
fervice of that year, and the Sinking ^ 
Fund was taken for 

To which ought to be added 70,000!." 
which was ordered to be paid out of 
the cuftoms for the purchafe of the 
Ifle of Man; for, as the furplus of> 
the cuftoms is carried to the Sinking 
Fund, every charge laid upon them 
may be confidered as a charge upon it. j 



On the 1 0th of OAober 1765 it produced 
Tbere was therefore an exceeding of 



2jioo,ooa 



70,000 



2,170,000 
2,227,015 



eu^ 
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View, and the prefent circumftances of 
the nation be the more clearly perceived. 

And 



But this year an alteration was made*^ 
in the days of payment of the intcreft 
on the 20,440,0001. 4 per cent, con- 
folidated annuities; the intereft had 
hitherto been paid half yearly at 
Chriftmas and Midfummer; but, 
this year, the quarter due at Michael- 
mas was ordered to be paid in Ofto- 
feer, and confequently fell upon the> 
Sinking Fund of this year, inftead 
of being paid out of the next at 
Chriftmas following: this extraor- 
dinary charge amounted to 205,246!. 
in aid of which the 57,0151. having 
been applied there ^remained to be 
made good out of the Sinking Fund 
of the next year — 

In this year it was taken for — 



148,231 



2,150,000 



Which, being added to the part of the -| 
charge brought into the preceding I 
year, then remaining unfatisfied, > 2,298,231 
made the whole fum to be defrayed I 
by it r "^ 

On the loth of Oflober 1766, it produced 2,274,246 



Deficiency to be made good in the next ? 
year _ _ S 

An innovation was this year made in") 
the management of the Sinking j 
Fund. The account of the produce j 
for the firft quarter was called for, )- 
and the furplus of that quarter was | 
4aken feparately, and carried to the } 
upplies i this furplus amounted to j 



23>98S 



49,269 



The 
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and this I (hall endeavour to do in a man-^ 
ncr eafily to be underftood, and without 
adhering to Exchequer method, or ufing 
technical phrafes. 

The public debt at the end of the war, 
in 1762, we have feen amounted to 
148,377,6181. of which 131,419,0481. 
was funded, and 16,958,5701. was then 
unfunded. 

The unfunded debt has been difpofed o( 
in the following manner : 

In 17 6q Funded on wine and? ^^^ 
^ ^ cyder - - i3>5oo,ooo 

Charged on the Sink-T^ o - 
ingFund . J3>483,554 



ported, &c. }i.50o,ooo 



In 1765 Funded on coals ex 

Brought over £. 73,254. 
The Sinking Fund was afterwards? 24.^0000 
taken for no lefs than — ^ '^^ ' 

The total of the charge laid upon it this 7 2 CO? 2<;4. 

year, therefore, amounted to i *^ 2' ^^ 

It produced on the lOth of OSober? ^ ^^, ^ 

,^767 only S 2,004,774 

There remained, therefore, to be made 7 

good the next year - - -J 49 >479 

In the laft year it was taken for - - 2,250,000 

The charge, therefore, now lying upon? g 

it amounts to * ^ 5 '^>/^^>^/'^ 

In 
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In 1766 Funded on window-7, ./:^.^ 
' . lights - .J^>356,043 

Added to the funded debt - 9*839,597 
Paid oft. in 1764 and 1765 - 4,092,058 

Difpofed of - - - - iSs93^j65S 

Remains unprovided for. 
Navy debt - 1,226,9157 ^ ^a ic 
Exchequer bills i,8oo,oooS 3>o20,9 5 

jr. 16,958,570 

The' account of the funded debt ftands 

thus : 
Funded debt in 1762 - 131,419,048 
Unfunded debt, funded in 7 q 

1763, 1765, and 1766 - S 9>»39>597 

^.141,258,645 

Operations upon the funded debt. 
In 1765 Paid off* j part of the") 

3,483,5531. - charged upon> 870,888 
the Sinking Fund in 1763 -J 
In 1766 Paid off" one third of? ^ 000 
the remainder • - - - -J 870>8o8 
In 1767 Paid off" the remainder 1,741*777 
Alfo one quarter part of| 
3,500,000!. funded in-. ^ 
1763, upon wine and j ^75y^^^ 
cyder - - ^ 

H In 
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In 1768 Paid ofFthc rcmaindcrv^ .^ ^^^ 
ofthefaidfum - - ^2,625,000 



H3»957 



Total paid off - - 6*983,553 
New debt created. 
In 1766 

The loan having 
been 1,500,000!. and 
the unfunded debt 
then funded being 
only 1,356,0431. the 
difference is to be ad- ^ 
ded' to this account 
of new funded debt 
contraded in the dif- 
charge of the old 
funded debt 
In 1767 Loan upon?^ ^^^ 

chiphats - Ji»5oo>ooo 

In 1768 Loan upon? 
Wine and cyder -5 
Amount of new funded debt - 3> ^^43,957 

Funded debt brought over - 141,258,645 

Balance of funded debt dif- 7 ^ ^ c 

charged - - J 3>439>i96 

III I ■ wmmm^m^ 

Total funded debt at the ? , ^ « 

endoftheyeari768-5 I37^8i9>049 

Unfunded debt remaining? 26 oir 

unprovided for as above J ^* *" -^ 

jC. 140,845,964 
To 
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To tliis fum is to be added whatever the 
Sinkbg Fund fliall he found in arrear the 
loth of Oiftobcr, 1768, and the amount 
will be the joft funa the nation ftands in- 
debted. 
The charge upon the nation for intereft 

of the funded debt ftands thus : 

On debt contradlcd . before 2 2^7gf2Ca 

the war — — S ''>/ * ^ 

On debt ifunded durin|; the war 2,036,300 

On remainder of debt funded ? 162,000 
foc« tJie peace •«- 5 

4*576,552 

To which is^ to be added, whatever in- 
tereft may accrue upon the unfunded d^ 
in each year. 

The fum of atJ k^ that, at the end of 
the year 17^8, Great-Britain will! ftand in- 
debted upwards of 142 millions, and have 
an annual intereft ?a pay thereon of about 
4,600,000 L and, as the eapital of her debt 
at the concluEon of the w^r, amounted to 
148,377,61 J K and the charge for intereft 
to 4,963,144 1. the capital of her debt has 
been reduced^ in the fix years of peace^ 
dbout feven millions, and the charge for in- 
tereft ieCened about 3.60,0001. 

Additions have, in the fame time, been 
made to the public revenue by^e follow- 
ing taxes and duties : 

H2 la 
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75,000 



y 12,000 



38,000 



In 1763 Additional duty on wines 
Additional duty on cyder/ 
eftimatcd at 75^0001. and 
in 1764 produced near 
50,0001. but fincc the al- 
terations in 1766, pro- 
duced only — 

In 1764 Duty upon coals export-^ 
' ed, white callicoes, and 
policies of infurance, ef- 
timated at 45,0001. in 
1765 produced 43,000 1. 
but fince the alterations 
in 1766 have produced 

In 1765 American taxes, efti- 
mated at i6o,oool. but 
fince the repeals and al- 
terations in 1 766, not- 
withftanding the addi- 
tions in 1767, liave pro- 
duced only . — 
Duty on gum fenega, efti-1 
mated at i2,oool. has> 
produced only - - J 

In 1766 Duty on window lights,"! 

eftimated at 45,000!. has I 2,000 
produced only - - - J 

In 1767 Duty on chip hats, no- 
thing brought to account - - - - 

jr. 169,000 

The 



40,000 



2,000 
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The ftanding public revenue has there- 
fore been augmented by the produce of 
new taxes iince the peace i69,oooh of 
which only 2,oool- has been produced by 
taxes impofed fincc Midfummer 1765.* 

I pafs over the benefits the public re- 
venue has received from finance regula- 
tionSjv and diligence in coUedting the taxes : 
becaufe of the impoflibility of afcertain- 
ing their value. So many collateral cir- 
cumftances are to be taken into the ac- 
count, that the increafe in the produce of 
any tax cannot, with fairnefs, be afcribed 
to fuperior management in that year ; nor^ 
on the contrary, ought its decreafe to be 
imputed to negligence, The increafe of 
the Sinking Fund, and the adlual redudlion 
of the public debt, are the beft general 
proofs of finance ability', and from thefe 
two great objects no lover of his country 
ought ever to turn his eyes. The taflc I 
have impofed upon myfelf, of giving juft 
information to my countrymen, obliges 
me to take notice, that, in the fix years of 
peace, there has been taken from the Sink- 

* The duty upon foreign linen which was laid in 
this year, having been intended as a regulation rather 
th^n a revenue tax. I do not take notice of it as a fund, 
iior enquire into its produce, if any there be. 

ing 
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ing Fund to the amount of 12,891,240!. * 
beiag the exceedings of the produce of 
the feveral taxes ippropriated to the pay-p 
ment of the publilf debtjj after paying , the 
iptereft accruing thereon. Befides which, 
there have been feveral grofs fums brought 
to the public account, which, as they arofe 
frorn the wap, ought, in juftice, to have 
been applied in djfgharge of the. debt in-' 
curred by the war, apd thrown into tb<} 
Sinking Fund fpr that purpofe* 

In 176.4 and 1765, produce of 
French prizes given by 
his Majefty to the 
puWic — 762,50Q 

Paid by the Bai^k on re- 

nev^al of their charter i iq,ooq 

Armyfavings — 4lSi?95 

Savings on non-.effe<3ivc 

accounts — — 17O19Q6 

Part of compoiition for 

Frehch prifoner^ — ^ 3^o8,oqq 

Carried over jT. 1,766,704 

In 

* Takca from the ^iaking FuikI, being the fum of 

its produce ii^ the^v/^ral yc^^s foU^WVJg: 

In 1763 1,932,179 

1^,1764 ^ . _ 2,203,034 

In 1765 - .^^ 2>227,pi.5 

In 1766 ■ ■ '■■ 2,274,246 

In 1767 — — 2,004,775 

In 1768 t^kcn for 2,250,006 

Total produce and applied ■ £-i^fi9W^^9 
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Brought over ^. 1,766^704 
In 1766 Part of compofition for 

f'rench prifoncrs — 181 ^©66 
Further produce of French 

prizes — — 29,00b 
For fale of lands in ceded 

iflands ^^ •^— 2o,ood 
Army favings — 7'h777 

In 1767 Reitiainder of compofi- 
tions for French pri- 
, foiicrs -^ -*- 181,000 
Further produce of French 

prizes -^ — i- 24,000 
From fale of lands in ceded 

iflands -*^ -^ ^0,006 
Savings on fundry heads 303,774 
In 176$ Dedomagement from 

the India Company 400,006 

C 3>o3o,255 

If, therefore, thefe grofs fums, which 
amount to no lefs than 3,030,2551. be 
added to the fums taken from the Sinking 
Fund (ince the peace, the amount of the 
whole will be 15,921,5041. which, in 
former times, would have been ' deemed 
the property of the public creditors, and 
ought to have been applied in discharge of 
the capital of the debt ; inftead of which 
it appears, that little more ^ than fcveti 
' millions have beee paid ofF^ and, confe- 

quently 
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quently, that near nine millions of this 
money has been applied, . during the . fix 
years peace, to the current fervice. This 
diverfion of the produce of the Sinking 
Fund, from the payment of debt to the 
fupport of the peace eftablifhment, wae 
unavoidable, and k muft continue to be 
fo applied, fo long as the expence of the 
peace eftablifhment, charged upon Great- 
Britain, exceeds the produce of her unap- 
propriated revenue. In the two laft years 
the deficiency of the revenue, annually 
granted for this purpofe, has been much 
greater than in the former years, occafioned 
by the repeal of the American taxes, and 
the redudion of the land-tax ; and, to 
make good that deficiency, fo much more 
has been taken out of the Sinking Fund 
for the current fervice, and fo much lefs 
has been applied in difcharge of debt. The 
eftimate for the peace eftablifliment in thefe 
laft two years, and the ways and means for 
fupport of it, ftands thus : 

In 1767 Navy — 2,569,321 

Ordnance — — 220,790 

Army — — 1,585,572 

Militia - - - - ioo>ooo 

Mifcellaneous - - 114,896 

Deficiency of land 1 o 
-*^j u > 280,000 

and malt - - j 

^^3>87o,579 

ftanding 
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^ Brought over/. 3,870,57a 

Siandkg Ways and Means, leav- 
ing, out adventitious and grofs 
' fiUbs, which ought to be thrown 
ihto the finking fund, 

Eandtax, 3s 7 r 1,500,00.0, 
IVf att tax -. . ^ - 750,000 
American taxes produced 40,000 
Oum Senega • - - 2,000.. . 

> ■ 2,292,000^ 

Made good oiit of the finking 1 o 

•fund - . . . *« ^ /M78>579 • 

> - . 

In the preierit year, 1768, theT 
' grants^ for the peace eftablifli- >3, 968, 172 
ment amount to . - - - j: 
And the ftandlng /Ways an4' 
Means theTame/jas laft year, 
with the addition of 30,000 .l.>2,322„ooo. 
expeSled from the. increafed 
' produce of American taxQ§v 

Made good out of the finkingi , , ^^ 
^jfund ..... - 11,040,172 

While fo large a fliare pf the furplus . 
of the Sinking Fund is thus yearly taken ^ 
away frorn its original de/ignation, and 
applied 16 the current fervlce in time of 
peace ; what hopes can we have of feeing 

I fuch 
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fuch a reduftion made in the capital of the 
public debt, as (hall enable parliament to 
redeem fome of our burdenfome taxes, and 
give relief to our manufaSurers, artificers, 
^nd mariners ? And how melancholy is it 
to refledl, that when every engine for tax-* 
atibn has been employed, every projedt for* 
drawing money out of the peoples pockets 
has been tried, and sJi comers of the Ex- 
chequer fcarched into, and every gleaning 
of revenue brought to account, mat we 
now fiftd ourfelves unable to pay off a mil* 
lion per annum pf a debt of 141 millions^ 
apd yet continue every taX| one (hilling in 
the pound, land-tax only excepted, which 
the extremity of the war forced govern-' 
ment^aimpofe upon the people of Great- 
Britain. 

Where is the fund which, in thefe fix- 
years of peace, has been liberated of the 
debt it was charged with in the war, that 
could now be pawned anew for a fre(h 
loan ? And what new tax could be devifed, 
which, if it proves a produdlive one, would 
not, by adding to the bi»rdeps with which 
our trade and manufai^ures arc already op- 
preflSd, fink them under its weight ? 

The ^ffc^s of the prodigious revenue 
drawn from the people fince th? laft peace. 
already begin to fhew themfelves in the 
intrcaf?d prices of labpqr and the neccflaries 

of 
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of life *• It cannot be long before they 
operate upon out manufadures alfo, and^ 
by raifing theii* price, dimlnifh our 
exports; and our imports/ either open of 
clandeiline, will, from the fame caufe^ 
be augmented. Both ways the balance irL . 
favour of Great Britain will be reduced, 
and our circulating fpecie dimini(hed. As 
our trade is at prefent circumftanced, the 
balance in our favour is not very confider- 
able, and in the lad accounts made up,. 
viz. to Chfiftnias 1766, it is ftated at 
3,135,2221. In abatement of this fum 
it is to te noted, that goods exported, 
which neither pay duty or receive draw- 
back, may be eftimated at the difcretion 
of the exporter, and that it is the cuftom 
of merchants to over-enter, as well to 
avoid the expence of a fecond entry, as to 
give themfelvcs the reputation of an exten-^ 
five trade; confequently the value of the 
exports taken from the Cuftom- Houfe 
entries muft always exceed the true value 
of the goods adually exported. On the 
1 2 other 

♦ There is no need of having rccourfe to hidden 
cauies, to account for the increafe of the prices of all 
produ^ions of labour, when it is known, that the 
people of Great Briuin now pay four millions a year 
more than they did before the war. Every man, when 
he pays his proportion of that fum, thinks how he 
may reimt^urie himfelf at his neighbour's expence, and 
raifes his prices accordingly s thus the increafe oV 
•price becomes at laft general* , 
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other hand, goods imported are valued in 
the Cuftom-Houfe entries as they ftand 
rated for the payment of duties, and, in 
many cafes, are rated much belo\y what 
the importer pays for them; fo that the. 
nwion not oiily receives left, but pays more 
than appears from thofe accounts. Beiides, 
all c^andeftine importations arc of neceffity 
uiinoticed in the Cuftpm-Houfe bookst, 
but yet their value, muft, in "a natiociai 
eftiaiate, be /taken into the account, ail,. 
they equally ferve to leiTen the balance in. 
favour of the natioia, as goods legally 
entered. The real balance, therefore, 
in favour of Great-Britain, frqm her trade, 
vi^ith the whole woHd, muft m the year 
1766, have been confiderably under two 
millions and a-half, and, out of that fum, 
(he had to pay the intereft accruing to 
foreigners from that part of the public 
debt which is their property. It was com- 
puted, that, of the 72 millions Great- 
Britain was indebted before the war, about ' 
20 millions belonged to foreigners. The 
German w^r, in four years, coft her above' 
25 rnillions, if that , fum only was 
returned to her, and invcfted in her throe 
per cent, funds, (which, in thofe years, 
fold at a difcbunt of 25 per cent, on a 
medium) foreigners will now ftand cre- 
ditors tq Great-Britain for 52 millions, 
which, at three per cent, intitlcs them to 

aa 
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an intcreft of 1,560,000!. This fum is, 
therefore, to be dcdui^^ed from the balance 
of our foreign trade, and the remainder is 
all we have to look to for fupplying us with 
gold and filver, as well for our manufafturei 
as circulation* 

Such being our cafe, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that our coined fpecie is every 
day decreafing, and that the price of bul- 
lion advances; and, fhould the balance 
of our trade continue to leflen, we cannolf 
long expefl to have fpecie to pay our 
foreign creditors, or any thing but paper 
bills tp carry on our trade with at home* 
A fituation to which we feem to approach 
with carelcfs fpeed, unfufpicious of the 
confequences, and infenfible of the cala- 
mities which hang over us, A mind not* 
totally devoid of feeling for the miferies of* 
his country, cannot look upon fuch a prof» : 
pei3: without horror, and a heart capable; 
of humanity muft be unable to bear its 
defcription. 

An opinion has too long prevailed, that; 
all minifters are alike, and that the mea- 
fures propofed by all will have the fame 
tendency. Many think the form of 
government not worth contending for, and 
verv little attachment is difcoverable in the 
body of our people to our excellent con- 
ftitution. No reverence for the cuftoms 
or opinions of our anceflors, no attach- 
ment 
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ment but to private intereft, nor any zeal 
but for felfifli gratifications. Whilft party- 
diftindlions of Whig and Tory, High 
Church and Low Church, Court and 
Country fubfifted, the nation was divid- 
ed, and each fide held an opinion, for 
which they would have hazarded every 
thing, for both afted from principle. If 
there were fome who fought to alter the 
conftitution, there were many others who 
would have fpilt their blood to preferve it 
from violation. If divine hereditary rignt 
had its partizans, there were multitudes ^o 
ftand upfor the fuperior fandity of a title 
founded upon an a<9: of parliament, and 
the confent of a free people. But the 
abolition of party-names feems to have 
deftroyed ^all public principles among the 
people, and the frequent changes of minif- 
ters having expofcd all fcts of men to the 
public odium, and broke all bands of com*- 
pad or aflbciation, has left the people 
but few objcds for their confidence. The 
power of the crown was; indeed, never 
more vifibly extenfive over the great men 
of the nation ; but then the great men 
have loft their influence over the lowei: 
order of the people; even parliament has 
loft much of its reverence with the fub- 
jeds of the realm, and the voice of the 
multitude is fpt up againft the fenfe of the 
legiflature. An impoveriflied and heavily' 

bur- 
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burthened public! A declining trade and 
dccreafing fpecie ! A people luxurious and 
licentious, impatient of rule, and defpif- 
ing all aut;hority ! Government relaxed in 
every finew, and a corrupt felfifli fpirit 
pervading the whole! The ftate deftitute 
of alliances, and without refpedl from 
foreign nations ! A powerful combination,, 
anxious for an occafion to retrieve their 
honour, and wreak their vengeance upon 
her ! If fuch be the circqmftances of 
Great-Britain, who, that loves his king or 
his country, can be indifferent about pub- 
lic meafures ? Is it of no importance to an 
£ngli(hman, that the trade and manufac* 
tures of the nation are going to ruin ; that 
Great- Britain is in danger of becoming a 
tributary to France, and the defcent of the 
crown dependant on the good pleafure of 
that ambitious nation! Is it of no import- 
ance to an inhabitant of Ireland, that, in 
cafe of war, that ifland fliould become a 
prey to France ; and Great-Britain, unable 
to^ recover it by force, be compelled to 
cede it, by treaty, to purchafe p^ace for 
herfelf ? And it is of no importance to 
the thriving American colonies, that Great- 
Britain, finding her incapacity to defend 
herfelf and proteft them alfo, (hould be 
obliged to confine her fleets and armies to 
her own coafts, and leave them expofed to 
the ravages pf a domeiUc, or the conqueft 
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of a foreign cncitiy ? And. can it be a mat- 
ter of indifference to any lover of liberty 
and the Britifli conAitution, throughout 
this wide extended enlpii'e, that not more 
than three year$ fince, the calamities inci- 
dent to a long minority in fuch circum- 
ftances, were hanging over the nation ? 

I have not made this difplay of the na- 
tion's difficulties to expofe her councils to 
the ridicule of other ftatcs, or provoke a 
vanquifhed enemiy to infult her: nor ^ave 
I done it to excite the people's rage againft 
their governors,, or fink them into defpondh* 
ency of the public welfare. But I thought 
fuch a view of the condition of Great Bri- 
tain, might be a means of calling up the 
public attention to the national affairs, and 
engaging every friend to his king and couri^- 
try, to exert his befl abilities in forming 
and fupporting fuch a fyflem of meafures as 
might, in theit iffue^ place Great Britain 
in a fituation of fafety and dignity. Her 
cafe is, thank Godj far from defperate, nor 
are her circumflances irretrievable. I truft 
it is in the power of the king and parlia- 
ment to concert meafures, and to find men 
capable of carrying them into execution 
with wifdom and perfev^erance, that, per- 
haps, in the c6urf«' of the prefent parlia- 
ment will render the nation, both happy 
at home and refpedled abroad, formidable 
in war, and flourifhing in peace* To con- 
tribute 
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tribute my mite to the public fervice, I 
(hall now proceed to point out what, in 
my poor opinion, can and ought to be 
done for extricating the nation out of its 
difficulties. The plan has, indeed, been . 
.already formed, and the out-line drawn 
by the adminiftration of 1764: I ihall only 
attempt to fill up the void or obliterated 
parts, and trace its operation. 

The ftanding expence of the prefent 
peace-eftabhflament upon the plan of 1764, 
improved by the experience of the two laft 
years, may be thus.eftimated. 

Navy ------- .1,500,000 

Army, exclufive of extraor-? ^/:o - 
dinirics . - ... J 1.268,500 

Ordnance, exclufive of ex- 7 , , 

traordinaries - - - - 3 9> ^ 

Militia ------- 100,000 

Four American govern-? ^ ^ 

^ c I0>200 

ments - - * - i ^' 

Senagambia - - - 5,500 
African committee - 13,000 
Foundling Hofpital - 20,000 
Surveys in America - 1^800 

-— 59*500 

Deficiency of land and malt? 

. (militia taken out) - - S 250,000 

Deficiency of annuity fund - 45,5^ i 

. Carried over iC-3'393>i6i 

K Extra-. 
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Brought over £. 3,393,161 
Extraordinaries of army and? 
ordnance ----- 3 75* 

£. 3,468,161 
The fom allowed in* this eftimate for the 
navy, is 69,321!. lefs than the grant for 
that fefvice in 1767; but in that grant 
30,000!. was included for the purchafe of 
hemp to replenifh the magazines, and a* 
Taving of iboot 25,000!. was made in that 
year, and further favings muft happen in every 
year of peace. The alloxvance for the army 
arid ordnance^ exclulivc of extraordinaries* 
is the fame as has been granted in the two 
laft years ; bnt the allowance for extraordi- 
jiaries is much lefs than has l>een demanded 
in either, and yet it has been ihewn in the 
Confiderations^ &c. that a confiderabk di- 
minution of even the fixm here ftated for 
thofe fervic6s might be expedted. The 
fum allowed for deficiendy in the land and 
malt tax, it is. to be hoped, would alfo be 
found too large, as the deficiency of theland^ 
tax in the years 1754 and 1755, vvhcn it 
was at two (hillings, amounted to no more, 
on a medium, than 49,372!. to which, if 
we add half the fum, it will give us 
79,4581. as the peace deficiency at three 
{hillings. The deficiency of the malt tax 
muft be computed on' a mediutn for a 
greater number of years, as its produce is 

cafual 
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cafual, and, therefore taking its defici- 
encies in the feven years of peace, imme- 
diately preceding the laft war, the medium 
win be no more than 133,018 !• which, 
being added to the deficienty of the land-tax, 
makes only ?o7,o761. thcfum to be allow- 
ed for the deficiency of both, which i$ 
42,924 h under the allowance of the above 
cftimate*. The fum of 2o,oool. given to 
the Foundliog-Hofpltal, and 1,800 1. for 
the American furveys, muft foon ceafc to 
be ncccflary, as the fervice vnh be com- 
pleted, and the deficiency of the annuity 
fund muft gradually decreafe. On ail thete 
accounts, and others which might be men- 
tioned, we may furely venture to reduce 
the ftanding cxpences of the cftimate to 
3,300,0061. of which upwards of 300,060!. 
will be for the plantation fervicej and that 
fum, I hope, the people of Jreland and the 
colonies might be induced to take off Greatr 
Britain, and defray between them, in the 
proportion of 200,000 1. by the colonies, 
and 100,000 1. by Ireland. 

Ireland has top long been coi^fidered as 
only a colony to Great -Britain, and by 
throwing it into that fcale, the weight 
of the members has been found too grej* 
for the head^ The common intereft of 
* The deficiency of thefe funds muft always be 
greater in time of war than in time of peace, becaufe 
•the money is di^n more immediatqiy yrjs^^, and th^ 
rate of incereft is higher. 

K 2 aU 
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all the parts of the empire, requires that 
the balance fhould be preferved ; and no 
meafure can tend fo immediately to that 
end, as incorporating Ireland with Great- 
Britain. I mean not an entire and com- 
pleat union of the two kingdoms, but a 
cortimunity of interefts ; efpecially a com- 
mon privilege of trading to and with the 
colonies. The people of Ireland would 
then find it to be their intereft, equally 
with the people of Great Britain, to con- 
tinue the colonies in their dependance, and 
to proted: them from foreign attacks, and 
as they would thence be inclined to con- 
tribute 10 the expence of the forces kept 
there by Great Britain, with thofe views, 
Co would they be enabled to make remit- 
tances thither for that purpofe : and the 
means of remitting the money is what they 
only want, for they have abundant ability 
to raife the fum I have mentioned. They 
have neither land nor malt tax, houfe or 
window tax, no duties upon ftamps, nor 
any tax upon foap, candles, fait, or leather. 
The nett produce of the public revenue 
of that kingdom in 1765 and 1766, was, 
on a medium, 730,8121. in each of thofe 
..years, and it arofe altogether from^ port 
duties or cuftoms, an inland duty or ex- 
ciife upon beer and ale, and ftrong waters 
made for fale, and a tax upon fire hearths $ 
end it has been already faid, ' that the whole 

of 
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of the debt that kingdom ftands charged 
with, does not amount to one million. The 
charge of the civil eftabliftiment there, has, 
indeed, been augmented from 73,067 1. in 
1749 and 1750, to 128,994!. in the years 
1766 and 1767. But this augmentation 
has not ferved to leflen any charge upoa 
Great Britain ; were it fo applied^ half the 
fum I am propofing to be raifed, would be 
already granted. The extreme poverty of 
the lower clafs of people in Ireland, is ge* 
nerally urged as an argument of the inabi- 
lity of that country to raife a more confi- 
derable revenue than it does ; but perhaps, 
the want of judicious taxes is the principal 
caufe of that very poverty in the lower 
people. All tenantry muft be poor, who 
are without means for bringing back to 
themfelves the money they pay their land- 
lords. Taxes laid upon the landlords, and 
the revenue fpent among the tenants, is a 
great means of this ncceflary circulation ;. 
and a land tax is, of all others, the moft 
certain and fimple means for taking the mo- 
. ney out of the landlord's pockets, and out 
of theirs only ; and if it be fp employed, as 
that agriculture and manufadtures fhall there- 
by be promoted, the tenaats will, be paid 
through the jmoft advantageous channels that 
can be ufed for fo excellent a purpofe. Were,, 
then, ioo,OQo]. per annum to be taken 
from the landed men in Ireland, and, on 

tha 
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that account, the trade of that kingdom 
extended fo as to occafion a demand for 
200,000 1. * value of their manufaftures 
a«d produ<3;s, it is evident that the jation 
in general would gain a balance of ioo,oooU 
and that the induftrious poor v/ould be en- 
riched to the amount of 200,000 1. And 
let not the people of Great Britain ima- 
gine that this, acceffion to the trade of Ire- 
land will be a dinainution of theirs. Ireland 
can furnifti many commodities which Great 
Britain cannot fupply, or ^t fo high a price, 
that neither her colonies nor foreign nations 
will take them from her, and are, therefore, 
making them for themfelves, or purchafing 
them at cheaper markets* Many have been 
the cheques propofed for fecuring to Great 
Britain tlie intire property in the Iri(h wool, 
but they have all been found inefFeSual, and 
fuoh muft ever be the cafe, while Britain 
purfues the fame policy, arid France knows 
her own intereft. For what can be more 
jfor the intereft of France, than to procure 
the wool of Ireland at any price, as fhe there- 
by gains a fupply for her own manufadturers, 
^nd difables the Brkiih manufad:urer from 
rivaling her ; and as the owners of lands in 
Ireland, on which fheep are fed, have no 
-other means of ^r^ceiving their rents, than 

^^he exports ftom Ireland to theBritifli colonies have 
r^jicreafed iince tbcptac^, up9n> medium of five years, 
* 101,702 K 

from^ 
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from the fak of the wool, and the talue of 
their lands muft confeqtiently depend on the 
priee of that commodity, can it becxpedted 
they will be adlive in reftrainiiig their ten- 
art ts from carrying it to the beft market ? 
Whereas (hould it be permitted to the Irifh 
to export coarfe woollen cloths, the landed 
men, fenfible of the advantages of manu- 
faifturers fettling upon their eftatcs,« would 
exert all their powers to prevent the wool 
being carried from them to France, how- 
ever high that nation might bid for it. Thus 
would Ireland be fet up, as the rival of 
Frartce in the lower kinds of that manu- 
faAure^ and whatever gain accrued to Ireland 
from it, would be fo much taken frdm 
France, and added to the wealth of the 
BritiAi empire. 

The ability of the colonies to raife a re- 
venue of 200,000 1. is evident from many 
cireumftances, but there are two which de- 
ferve to be particularly mentioned. At the 
end of the war, viz. in 1763, the colonies 
ftood indebted in their refped:ive public ca- 
pacities to the amount of 2,600,000 1, and^ 
in the year 1766, they were indebted no 
more than 767,0001. confequently they had, 
in three years, paid off i,8ao,ooo L. of debt, 
which required a revenue of 6oo,oool. t 
year to do it with, befides providing fdr the 
ordinary expences of their refpedlive civii 
governments. The remainder oi this debt 

ffiufti 
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muft, by this time, be entirely difcharged ; 
and where can be the difficulty upon coun- 
tries, which have (hewn their abiHty to raifc 
a revenue of 600,000 1. to raife one of 
2oo,oool. in the like manner, and*to be 
expended among them for like purpofes? 
The other proof of their prefent ability arifes 
from their diftrefs for paper currency. 
They complain they have no medium for 
circulation ; a want they never found dufing 
the war, nor would have now, if they had 
any confiderable fums to raife, either for the 
payment of debt, or as provifion for current 
fervices. Their general practice of iffuing 
paper bills, to the amount of the fum grant- 
ed for any extraordinary fervice, and laying 
taxes to fink them by inftallmeqts in five 
years, fupplied them with a paper currency 
to the amount of the revenue thus anticipat- 
ed ; and it being their cuftom to provide fof 
the ordinary expences of the year, after its 
expiration, and then to iffue bills for dif- 
charging it, they to be called in, and funk 
by taxes in the next year, the bills for the 
ordinary fervice come alfo into circulation. 
— Their want of paper for circulation is. 
therefore, an evidence of their having no 
public debts outftanding ; and that their 
ordinary expences are too inconfiderable to 
fupply them with a medium equal to their 
trade*. The 

■ ♦ 1 pwrpofely omit taking notice of fijch paper bills a' 
In fomc colonies are iffued, by way of loan, becaufc they 

have 
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The ability of their colonies being un- 
queftionable, it will fcarcely be neceflary fpi* 
me to offer any argument to (hew the rea- 
fonablenefs and equity of their contributing 
the fum propofed. Whilft 8,000,000 of fub-* 
jedts inhabiting Great Britain, are made to 
. pay four millions, as the confequence of the 
late war, one great objed: of which was the 
fafety and profpcrity of the colonies, it furely, 
is not too much to require of the 2,000,900 
of fubjedts refiding there, to contribute 
200,000 1. for the general fervice, efpecially 
as the expence of the troops and (hips ftation- 
ed among them, for their immediate protec- 
tion, amounts to near double that fum. Nor 
ought the fovereign authority, which rules 
the whole empire, and is bound to do equal 
juftice to every part, to admit of any pleas 
for exempting the fubjeds in the colonies 
from fharing in the common burdens, and 
contributing to the neceflities, of the ftate, 
a fum fo much within their abilities, and fo 
much below their propprtion of the fums 
levied from their fellow -fubjeds in Great 
Britain. — The only thing which requires 
confideration is, the means by which this 
revenue may be raifed in the colonies. 

Taxes laid upon the importation of Britifli 
commodities, have an equal tendency to pro- 
have continued the fame fince the v/ar as during its con* 
tinuiince. New York only excepted* 

L mote 
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mote the manufadure of fuch commodities 
. in the colonies, as bounties given for the 
encouragement of the American manufadlu- 
rer ; and taxes upon the exportation of rough 
materials, or other produfts of the foil, have 
nearly the fame etfcd: ; for it muil.be indif- 
ferent to the planter, whether he is made to 
pay more for the article he buys, or gets lefs 
for that which he Tils : his ability to pur-^ 
thafe is leflened either way, and he is equally 
prompted by his unfupplied wants to manu- 
faflure. To raife a revenue, therefore, by 
port duties in the colonies, feems contrary to 
the fir ft principles of colonization, and is not 
kfs prejudicial to the interefts of Great 
Britain, than to thofe of the colonies. For 
the waftes in xAmericacan never be cultivated 
by manufactures, nor can Great Britain 
retain her inhabitants, or maintain a force 
fufiicient to prbtedt her extenfive dominions, 
without them. Taxes which encourage agri- 
culture * and retard manufactures, are the 
moft eligible, becaufe confiftent with the 
views of both, and fuch are the taxes, which 
have lately been denominated internal or 
domcftic. It is by fuch taxes the provincial 

* There can be no error more fatal than to fuppofe-it 
the fame thing to tax land, or to tax the produ<3s of the* 
land. A tax upon land excites the owner to cultivatt- it 
to rcimburfc liimfclf ; whereas a tax upon the product*, 
of the ianci prevents the owner from cultivating ir, left 
he fliojid pay the tax. 

aflcmblie^ 
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affemblies generally raife their revenues, and, 
perhaps, it would be the mofl: expedient 
method for parliament lo aflefs each colony a 
fpecific fum, and leave the mode of railing 
it to the refpedtive aflembh'es : parliament 
referving to itfelf the difpofal of the money, 
and the account of its expenditure. 

As the revenue propofed to be raifcd in 
the colonies, would not be fufficient for the' 
payment of the troops ftationed in America, 
and the whole of it would, therefore, be 
expended there: To facilitate the remit- 
tance of the revenue, as well as reduce the 
charges for extraordinaries, the troops 
(hould be diftributed in the great trading 
towns on the fea coaft in North America, 
and the convenience of paying them-fliould 
be attended to in their dillribution- New- 
York is the mart for the produdts of the Jef- 
fcys and Rhode Ifland ; the revenue raifed 
in thofe colonies could, tberefoic, be con- 
veniently remitted thither ; and (hould the 
amount, added to the revenue raifed in that 
province, exceed the pay of the troops fta- 
tioned there, the balance could ealily be re- 
mitted from thence to ihe Floridas> as the 
garrifbns there are fuppFied widi many forts 
of provifions from New- York. As Maf- 
fachufet's Bay and Connedicut are in want 
of means to remit, the number of troops 
Rationed in thofe two colonies, (hould be 
large enough to abforb the whole renenue 
L 2 raifed 
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raifed by them. Penfylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland, could find bills upon England, 
by which to remit their furplufles to where- 
ver the paymafter ftiould dired. North Ca- 
rolina could remit to South Carolina, and 
the qxcecdings of the revenue of both could, 
with great conveniency, be fent to the Flo- 
ridas. Georgia could as yet fcarcely pay its 
own little guard. Quebec might, perhaps, 
pay its own garrifon. Nova Scotia could con- 
tribute only a part of the expence of hers j 
^nd nothing could, at prefent, be expedted 
from the Floridas. 

The colonies having thus performed their 
part as members of the Britifli empire, it is 
incumbent on parliament to promote their 
profperity and advantage in every way, by 
which it may be done without injury to the. 
. other fubjedts of the realm. 

Great- Britain and Ireland, (for I wifli to 
confider them as united in intereft and con- 
nexion with the colonies) ftand in pretty 
much the fame relation to the colonies, as 
a manufaduring farmer's houfe and garden 
in the village, does to his adjacent farm. 
His little garden may be fufficient to fup* 
ply him and his family with many neceflaries 
and delicacies, but it is from his farm he 
muft bring the materials for his manufac- 
tures, and the bulky articles for market. 
Jle thinks it of no importance, to whom it 
is he fells fuch produds of his farm, as he 

has 
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has neither occafion for in his manufadory, 
or for the fubfiftence of his family ; neither 
does he think it at all neceflary to bring 
them firft to the village before he fends them 
to market. His chief care is, that his own 
teams r>re the carriers, that the money his 
produfts are fold for is brought back to him, 
and that his fervants do not lay gut their 
wages at other Ihops than his. In hke manner 
it feems entirely confonant to the general in- 
terefls of Great-Britain, to allow her colo-* 
nies to carry diredlly to foreign markets al- 
moft every production of their feveral cli- 
mates, which fhe has no occafion for. The 
tranfportation {hould, in all cafes, be made 
in (hips belonging to her own fubjecfts, and 
the utmoft care taken, that the value of the 
fales be invefted in her merchandize or ma- 
nufadtures. It furely is not equal condudl 
to our colonies, nor politic in refpedl to 
Great-Britain, that, whilft bounties are giv- 
en to facilitate the export of Britifh grain, 
the produifts of the colonies (hould be re- 
ftrained to come and enter in a Britifh port, 
before they can be carried to market, and 
thereby loaded with the expences of dou- 
ble freight, port-charges, and all the in- 
conveniences of a prolonged voyage, mere- 
ly to benefit a few individuals in Great-Bri- 
tain. I'he cheaper the produds of the co- 
lonies can be fent to market, the greater 
will be their confumption j and if a flriifl 

guard 
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guard be kept, that nothing be carried back 
but from Great -Britain, the advantage of 
an increafed foreign demand for the com- 
modities of the colonies, will be (liared by 
Great-Britain with them. 

The fyftcm for colony regulations would 
be very fimple, and mutually beneficial to 
Great-Britain and the colonies, if the old 
navigation laws were adhered to. No fo- 
reign (hip ftiould ever be permitted to enter 
a colony port, unlefs in cafes of real diftrefs, 
or freighted with bullion. The tranfporta- 
tion of all commodities from the colonies 
ftiould be in Britifli bottoms, and even Bri- 
tifh (hips (hould not be generally received 
into the colonies from any part of Europe, 
except the dominions of Great-Britain. 

Such of the colony produdsas are wanted 
in Great-Britain, fhould be firft brought 
hither; but, in order to fecure to the co- 
lonies as good a price for them here as they 
could expedl at any other market, they 
fliould be at liberty to carry them hence, 
when they had been offered for fale, and re- 
fufed to be purchafed by our people. If we 
want them for our manufadurers, at a lefs 
price than other nations would give for them, 
bounties upon importation, to be repaid on 
exportation, are much fairer means of low- 
ering the price to our manufadturers, than 

the 
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the taking it out of the pockets of the colo- 
nifts by legal reftraints upon their Xales. 

The prodigious extent of the Britifli 
dominions in America, the rapid increafe of 
the people there, and the great value of their 
trade, all unite in giving them fuch a degree 
of importance, in the empire, as requires that 
more attention (hould be paid to their con* 
cerns, by the fupreme legiflature, than can 
be cxpefted from it, fo long as the colonies 
do not.eled: any of the members- of which 
thehoufe of commons is compofed. It is 
not to give parliament a right to tax, or 
make other laws to afFedl, the lives or liber- 
ties of the fubjedts in the colonies, that I 
propofe their fending members to parlia- 
ment : the authority of that auguft aflembly 
is not limited by the conftitution, to be exer- 
cifed over the fubjeiSts only, by whom the 
houfe of commons is chofen. The fupreme 
legiflature reprefents all the fubjedls of the 
ftate ; " For the legiflative is the joint pow- 
** er of every member of the fociety, given 
** ,up to that perfon or the aflembly, which 
** is legiflator 'f" It is only eflfential to the 
completion of the legiflative power in Great- 
Britain, that the members of the houfe of 
commons (hould be commoners, and elect- 
ed by commoners. The prefcribed mode 

of 

t Vide Locke'^ Trcatife on Government. 
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df eleftion may be altered at any time; but 
this effential principle cannot be changed 
without diflblving the conflitution. 

The number of the electors, is, I con- 
ceive, become too fmall in proportion to the 
whole people, and the prefent importance 
of the colonies feems to demand that fome 
among them ftiould be vefted with the right 
of eledling ^ for it is not reafonable or fitting 
that the right of eleftion for the whole of the 
eledlivepartofthefupreme legiflature, (hould 
continue reftrained to certain inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, now^ that fo many of the 
fubjeds of the realm refide out of Great- 
Britain. On this principle, andon this prin- 
ciple only, it is, that I think the colonies 
ought to be allowed to fend members to 
parliament. DifFufing the right of elcftion 
will certainly give each part of the empire a 
better opportunity of laying open grievances, 
and obtaining recirefs, of acquiring benefits, • 
and removing caufes of complaint, than 
they can have while it is confined to fuch 
only as refide in Great-Britain. But let it 
»not be imagined, that by increafing the 
number of the eledors, or adding to the 
members of the houfe of commons, any 
new rights can be given to the legiflature, 
or that the fovereign authority of the legif- 
lature can be enlarged over thofe who were 
always fubjedls of the realm-; it rnuft always 
have been abfolute and compleat over them, 

aMi 
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ind it is not, therefore, capable of addition 
or enlargement** 

The 

* That the parliartierit, as early as the 8th of Henry 
the Vlth, confidered itfelf as the reprefentative of the 
whole people, and vefted with authority to make laws 
to bind the king's fubjefls, in all cafes whatfoever, as 
well thofe who had ho fhare or voice in the eledlions of 
the members of the houfe of commons, as thofe bjf 
whom they were chofcn j appears from the cafe of the 
inhabitants of the county-paJatine of Chefter. Their 
petition to the King, in 1450, publifhed in the Adminif- 
tration dfthe Coldnies^ fets forth that the parliament of 
England had then impofed taxes upon them, notwith- 
* ftanding they fent no deputies to that parliament ; and 
on that ground they think their rights and privileges had 
been violated. The king, we find, took part with the 
County- palatine, and interpofed his then acknowledged 
authority tofuj^endthe execution of laws ^ and required the 
parliament's commiifioners to defift from levying the 
parliamentary tax. This cafe was certainly much ftrong- 
tx than the cafe of anyBritifli colony can poffibly be ; for 
that county palatine, as their petition lets forth, " had 
*' been a cdunty-palatine, as well before the con- 
** queft of England, as continually Jhtce^ diflin£f and 
*^ Jepahate from the crown of England, and had been 
** granted by king William, the conqueror of the wholo • 
*' kingdom, to Hugh Loup, his nephew, to hold as freely 
'* to him and his heirs, bythefword, (which was WiU 
*' liam's beft title) as the fame king fliould hold all Eng- 
** land by the crown." Their fupplication to the king 
is not, therefore, to exempt them from parliamentary 
taxes only, ** but to fee that there be never an a(9: in 
" this parliament, nor in any parliament hereafter, made 
** to the hurt of the inheritors, or inheritants, of the 
•* faid county, of their bodies^ liberties^ f^anchifesy or 
*' P^JPJF^^^'* ^^^^Z within the faid county." 

Yet, notwithftanding this plea of the county-palatine, 
and the interpbfition of the king in their behalf, their pe- 
tition to parliament, recited in the preamble of the 34th 
M and 
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The late vaft addition to the Britifl) pof- 
fcflions in Afia, and the wealth of the inha- 
bitants, open a rich profpedt for trade to the 
people of Great-Britain, as well as of reve- 
nue to the ftate : two objeds which fhould 

always 

and 35th of Henry the Vlllth, which was near a hundred 
years afterwards, is compleat evidence, that the parlia- 
ment had not defifted from the right of taxing and binding 
the inhabitants of the county-palatine of Chefter, nor 
ceafed toexercife it, although there were no members of 
the houfe of commons, eleSed by the inhabitants of that 
county-palatine, in all that time : the words are, *' That 
^^ forafmuch as the faid inhabitants have always hitbert§ 
^^ been bounds by the a£ls and ftatutes nnade and ordained, 
*' by your faid highnefs, and your moft noble progenitors, 
^* by authority of the faid court, (viz. the parliament) 
*' <7j far forth as other counties^ eitiesy find boroughs have 
*^ ^^^;2,thathave had their knights,citizens,and burgeiles, 
*' within your faid court of parliament, &c." 

The friends of liberty and the confiitution fhould be 
careful not to veft the whole authority of the community 
in the houfe of commons, by deeming that houfe alone 
the reprefentative of the people ; for, if that were the cafe, 
whence, might it be afked, do the king and peers derive 
their right to a (hare in the legiflature ? Are they indepen- 
dent of the community ? Or, are they authorized by it ? 
King James the Firft feems to have had an idea of his 
own independency upon the community ; and the par- 
liament, in thei^ firft a£b in his reign, thought it fit- 
ting to declare, whence all the branches of the legiflature 
derived their authority : ** The whole body of the realm," 
'* fays the flatute, and every particular member thereof, 
*' either in perfon, or by reprefentation upon their own 
*^ free election, are, by the laws of the realm, deemed 
*' to be prefcnt in the high court of parliament." They 
do not fay in the houfe of commons, but in parliamenr. 
The conftitutional dodtrine, therefore, is, that the whole 
<^^j/2^r^ reprefents the people of the realm.: the king, 

and 
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always be contemplated together. For, in 
our prcfent circumftances, neither ought the 
revenue to be facrificed for the augmentation 
of our trade, nor ought our trade to be lef- 
fened for the fake of increafing the public 
revenue, ' I enter not into the queftion of 
right litigated between the ftate and the India 
company. Whatever comes of the dewane, 
the foyereignty of Great-Britain pver the ter- 
ritories held by the company, in virtue of 
their charter from the crown, muft ftill be 
admitted 5 and if thofe three provinces of 
Bengal, Bahir, and Oryxa, are become pof- 
feflions of the India company, they are Britifli 
M 2 colonies, 

and the lords are equall/, with the commons, the 
reprefentatives of the community, and equally account* ' 
able to the people for their conduct, f Hence it is that 
the people have a right to petion, as they frequently do, 
the other branches or the legiflature, to deftroy the ads 
of the commons : which would be a ftrange abfurdity. 
if the commons only were their reprefentatives, or agents 
and vefted with full powers to afl: for them. 

The people have, indeed, a cheque upon the coududt 
of the individuals,^ who compofe an houfe of commons, 
from the frequent returns of their elections, which they 
have not upon either of the other branches of the legifla- 
ture; and it is, therefore, to be prefuihed, thit the mem- 
bers of that houfe will be more particularly attentive to the 
circumftances and inclination of the people, than cither 
the prince or the peers can be fuppofed to be. The grant 
of fupplies ihould, for this reafon, originate' with the 
commons ; and, for a contrary one, the ultimate decifion 
of controverfies refpcQing property, ihould reft with the 
lords. 

t For this matter treated more at large fee Tht Conir §• 
VerJ^ between Great-Britain and her Cronies, 
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colonics, and, the inhahitants are Britifhfub* 
jedts, tho* governed by their own laws, or 
laws fraoxed by th^ Eaft India company. 
There is no, material difference between the 
grant of the cro^vn to the proprietor of Mary- 
land, and the graat to the proprietors of the 
countries to .the eaft of the cape of Good 
Hope, fave in th^ article of trade. The in^ 
habitants, therefore, of the Eaft India com- 
pany's poffcffions, are equally bound with 
the people of Maryland to contribute to the 
burdens of the ftate; and the foverdgn power 
over the whole empire, . ip equally obliged to 
require them fo to do, according to their 
ability, . The charter of the Eaft-India com- 
pany, no more than the charters of the 
American colonies, precludes the parliament 
of Great Britain from taxing the fubjefl-s in 
Afia, as well as thofe in America, or frooi 
repealing fuch taxes as their refpedive char- 
te'r^legifla'tures may impofe, fhould they be 
found injurious to the general intereft. It is 
faid, a revenue is now drawn from the fub-^ 
jedts in Afia, to the amount of a million and 
a half, oyer and ahove what is necefTary for 
the fupport.of the civil government, and the 
rnaintenance of troops fufficient for their own 
particular prote(5lion. It, therefore, behoves 
parliament carefully to examine, whether the 
payment of fo large a revenue does not pre- 
vent or Jeffen the confumption of Pritifli ma- 
.pufadiircs amqng thefe people, or whether 
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any part of it be faifed by duties or ,taKe$ oa 
aiercbandize carried from Great ;Brit9Jln> cht 
pn iuch comoaDdities of thofe countries, a$ 
are materials for Britifli manufadures, or are 
valuable articles of commerce to be tranf- 
ported to our colonics or foreign -countries : 
all fuch taxejB, undoubtedly, ought to be re- 
pealed ; for it is much .mocc for ibe intereft 
of Great Britain, and the whole empire, that 
a part of the wealth of the Aiiatic fub^e<^$ 
ihould be remitted in payment for mapiufacr 
tures, and that they (hould furni^ cheap 
matjBnals for our manufai3:ures, or o^ecchanT 
dize, at a Iqw price, th^n that tj[)fi weakh 
they can fpare fhovjildi^e extracted frvOCQ them 
by taxes, and remitted in bullion. Perhaps 
the removal of fuch dogs upon puritrade ia 
thefe countries, might rendet it pra<SlicaWe 
to introduce Britifti manufaftures even among 
the Tartars, and others nations in the north- 
ern parts of AJ[ia,-at kaft as far as the Ganges 
or Indus is navigable -; n6r would it be ex- 
traordinary, if Great Britain (hould fi^ipply 
all Europe with the commodities of the Eaft, 
(fpices excepted) from being able to fell 
them fo much cheaper than other nations 
.could impprt them from thence. If the 
fubjcdts in Afia can now raife a furplus re- 
yenue of a million and a half, it is not to be 
imagined the remiflions commercial confi- 
derations would require, would rejduce that 
Kverjiuq fo low as the fum the fiaft Indi^ 

com^ 
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company have agreed to pay the government, 
in compenfation for its fufpending the claim 
fet up to the dewane. I fhall, hovirever, 
eftimate the produce of the taxes, contirtued 
by parliament, on the fubjefts in Afia, at 
no more than that funi, as their contingent 
towards the fupport of the peace eftabUfh* 
ment of Great Britain. 

The acceffions of revenue, drawn from 
the feveral members of the empire, would 
render the charge of the peace eflablifhment 
no longer an oppreffive burden upon the 

Eeople of Great Britain. The expence, we 
ave feen, might probably be reduced to 
3,30o,oooL and the ways and means here 
pointed out, added to the prefent grants for 
defraying it, may be computed at the follow- 
ing fums. 

Land tax, three fhillin^s - - 1,500,000 
Malt ---..- 750jOoq 
Gum Senega ------ 2,000 

American revenue - - - - ^ £00,000 

Ireland ------- 100,000 

Afia - - - - - - 400,000 

2,952,000 

To be made good out of the? o ^ ^ 

Sinking Fund . - - | 348>ooo 

3,300,000 

The charge upon the Sinking Fund, for 
the fupport of the peace cftablifliment, be-- 

ihg 
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ing thus reduced to fo fmall a futn as 
348,0001. fhould that fund continue to pro- 
duce, as it has done upon the loweft medi- 
um fincc the peace, there would remain to 
be taken from it upwardsj of i,8oo,oool. to 
be applied in difcharge of the public debt. 
An able finance minifter, with fuch a fur- 
plus in his hands, would not find it imprac- 
ticable to induce the proprietors of the irre- 
deemable four per cent, annuities to fub- 
fcribe their terms, and take an intereft of 
three per cent immediately. 

That operation would add 2oo,oool. to 
the furplus of the Sinking J'und, and, whdn 
there were in it two millions, to be applied 
in difcharge of debt, the difficulties of the 
nation might be faid to be over. 

Every payment of two millions would re- 
duce the charge for intereft 6o,oool. and 
taxes, to that amount, might be redeemed 
and taken off the people of G/eat- Britain, 
in every year while peace continued ; and 
. what nation in Europe would think of com- 
mencing war with her, when they faw her 
maintaining fo formidable a peace eftablifh- 
ment, and with a clear furplus revenue of 
two millions, with which to augment her 
forces on the firft hoftile appearance, with- 
out imposing any new tax, or making any 
loan. 

Every year of peace, if thefe meafures 
werepurfued, wuld bring with it a fecurity 

for 
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for the continuance of the public tranqtiility^ 
as Great Britain would continually find frefll 
motives to prefcrve it, and other ft atcs would 
find it lefs fafe to provoke her to a ruptnrc 
^ith them. 

The meafures which can beft ferve to in- 
creafe the balance of our trade with foreign 
nations, will difcover themfelves upon ^ 
view of its principal branches. Our trade * 
with Ruffia has, in five years fince the peace, 
viz. from 1762 to 1766, drained Great Bri- 
tain of 3,606,5 1 5 1. of its fpecic. The total 
Value of our imports froni thence, exceeding 
that of our exports thither, to that amount. 
Our trade with Sweden has carried from us, 

in 



• Imports from Swe- 
den. 


Exp. to Sweden. 


Balance in favoui' 




Sweden. 


1762 201,160 


1762 17,507 


183,653 


1763 249,540 


1763 20,494 


229,046 


1764 253,280 


1764 28,351 


224,929 


1765 234,452 


1765 49,003 


185,449 


1766 i95>499 


1766 59,678 
Tot. cxp. 175,033 


i3S»82i 


Tot. imp. i,i33>93i 


Tot. bal. 958,898 


Imports from Ruffia. 


Exports to Ruffia. 


Balance in favour 


1762 627,451 


1762 61,509 


565,942 


1763 801,279 


1763 78,901 


722.378 


1764 920,293 


1764 9,952 


852,341 


1765 967^339 


1-65 76,170 


891,169 


1766 684,585 


1766 109,900 


574.685 



Tot. imp. 4,000,947 Tot. exp. 394,432 Tot.bal.3,606,515 

Balancein favour of Sweden in 5 years fmce the peace 95 8, 898 
Balance in favour of Ruffia in 5 years iince'the peace 3,606,515 

Balance in favour of both nations ^ • 4»S65>4^3 
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in : the fame time, the fum of 958,898 1. 
which, added to the balance paid to Rufliai 
makes a fum nearly equal to the balance. 
Grtat Britain has received from both Spain 
and 'Portugal in thofe years *. J well know 
that the commodities we import from Ruffia 
and Sweden are all /pf them ufefui, and that 
many of them are materials for manufadures 
of the moft profitable .kind ; but, furcly, we 
ough^ to require thofe nations to take payment 
in our manufaftures to a greater amount than 
they how do, or we ought to endeavour to 
, procure thofe commodities from countries th at 
would do fo. Our colonies could, perhaps, 

* Imports from Spain Exports to Spain. Balance in favour of 

Great Britain. 
i-6z i3i>279 ^7^2 139*5^0 8,301 

1763 590,506 1765 1,168,072 577^5^^ 

«764'y»M»9 »7^4 i»3i^»345 814,856 

1765 594,893 17^5 1,237,551 642,658 

1766 558,00a 1766 1,078,731 520,729 

Tot. iml 2,378,169 Tot. cxp. 4,942,279 Tot.bal.2,564,1 10 

Imports from For- Exports to Portugal. Balance in favour 

tugal. of Great Britain. 

1762 359,127 1762 908,729 . ,549;6o3.. 

1763 304^05^ *7^ 727*^23 423,567 

1764 312,974 1764 1,266,998 954,024 
^755 354»307 ^7^S 679,037 324,730 
1766 347,806 1766 667,104 319,298 

Tot.im.1,678,276 Tot.exp.4,249,49iTot.baL2,57i,22r 

Balance in favour of Great Britain from her J ^ 

trade to Spain, in the 5 yeaf s fince the peace J 2,504, 1 1 o 
Baknce in favour of Great Britain from her 7 

trade to Portugal, in the 5 years fmce the peace 5 ^'57 ' ,221 

-■ I 

balance from both nations ■ » » • '" " 5»i35,33i 

V. ' N turmih 
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fumi(h US with them all» and, although we 
ihould pay them higher prices^ yet, a$ they 
would take payment for the whole in our 
merchandize^ and thereby fave fo large a ha* 
lance to the nation^ the price ought not to 
be coiifidered as an objedion, for it would be 
eafy to reduce it to our manufaAures by 
bounties. Such were the judicious mcafiiros 
purfued in 1764; as has been fuificiently' 
fhewn in the Regulations of the Ofknies^ and 
to them I refer. 

The decline of our trade to Portugal has 
been much complained of, but no fuffict- 
ent remedy for reftoring it has yet been dif-r 
covered. Two late meafores of the court of' 
Portugal feem to h^ve contributed much to 
the diminution of our eicports to that kilKg- 
dom : the fetting up manufadories for iup* 
plying themfelves with fom? ar^cles^ whic;|i 
they formerly took from Great Britain ; and 
the iimKM'ting diredtly from other countries, 
fuch roreign commodities as were ufually 
carried to them through Great Britatq. A* 
gainf^ the firft of thefe proceedings 'we can 
have nothing to fay. Every ftate has a rigi^t 
to employ its own fubjefls in making their 
own ncceiSaries, and it is the duty of every 
government to confine the expences of its 
people within its own dominions. If our 
lofs of the carrying trade to Portugal he ow-. 
ing to any iiidulgencies granted to the (hips 
and fubjcds of other nations, pr to the with^ 

drawing 
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drtwiiq[ ihy heretofore granted to thofe of 
Qrelt Britain^ there is juft groimd for com* 
ffkint, ai^d the honout and intereft of the 
nation demands fpeedy redrefs. But (bould 
it come ottt, upon enquiry, that Portugal 
has not varied her condud either to Britifli 
fobje^tsy or to thofe of other nations, and 
that her people prefer buying of other nations 
only beeauft we have advanced our prices; 
]t am afraid We muft look to our own burth- 
fonM tax6$ for the caufe of our grievance^ 
and to the fpeedy reduction of thcra for the 
romttiy. In fo far as this appears to^ the 
ca&^ wili it not juftify the reprefentation I 
have been making of the danger Great Bri- 
tain is wtf of lofing her whole carr3dng trade, 
add wkh it a ml third of het maritime 
iftrdngtb; for if Portugal will not employ us 
£or her carriers, what other ftate can we hope 
will give us the tranfportation of its mer- 
chandize ? It behoves us well to ex^nnine into 
tke drcumftances of this fadl ; for a dedin^ 
ing trade ought at all times to bc^an alarm* 
bell to Britiih minifters, and, in the prefent 
condition of the natbn, any diminution of 
h$ bklaiice may be atte£Kled with fatal confe* 
quences. 

Our trade with Holland, and the German 

ftates, is of fo great importance, that it can 

never become a matter of indifference' to 

Great Britain, whether France, fhduld gain 

N 2 the 
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the afcendahcy dn the continent. The foMy 
of fubfidy trca<ties, in times of .peace, has, 
iftdeed, been fufficiently expofed, by the fmzll 
advantage that was found from them, at the 
Gomrnencemcnt of the late war; butdefen-' 
five alliances are what onr honour and inter- 
eft requires us to enter into, with flatus who 
allow us ah advantageous commerce with 
their people. Our exports to thofe couh>» 
tries are compofed of the products or manu-r 
fafturcs of all parts of the Britifli dominions, 
and they are, confequently, all (harers in 
the profits of that trade, and ought all to 
contribute to the expence of maintainidg 
the liberties of thofe dates, and keeping our 
good faith with them. From]t762toi766in-» 
dufive, the value exported from Great-Bii<T 
tarn to Holland arid Germany, amounted to 
20,455,7861, and the imports from thence 
to no moFe than 5,581,219!. and, confe-» 
quently, tlje BritiQi empire has received a 
ballance of 14,874,567!. from thofe ftatcs, 
in that perfod of five years*. The profits 
, of 

• Impotts ^Qxn Ho}- Exports to HoI}aq4' Blalance in fayoiir 

land. of Great Britain. . 

2,107,957 1,614,015 

1,910,240 i,433>857 

2,040,467 1,668,737 

2,026,772 '' 1,606,499 

1,602,924 1,228,337 

" >> ■.^;.^" ■ i . • V - — - — ^ ' ' ""• — ? 

Tot.iiii. 2, 136,917 Tot.exD. 9,688,360 Tot.bal. 7,5^1,443 



1762 


4S3.9H 
476.383 


1762 


•'7«^3 


1763 


;I764- 


371.730 


1764 


'7^5 
1766 


420,27.3 


176s 


374.587 


1766 
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of: our trade with tbcm> oughts therefore, 
to be taken into the account, when the ad-* 
vantages and inconveniencies of alliances with 
them are eftimated ; and the meafure of ^ie 
fucc0ur Great-Britain fhoald bind herfelf tqh: 
afford them, ought to be adjufted to the be-, 
nefits (he derives^ from their independancy. 

The gcnerofity with which Great-Britain 
has always fupported her allies, and the 
greatnefsof the force fhe employed in their, 
defence in the lafl; war, as it muft have Jm* 
prefled upon all nations an high idea of her 
regard to hejr engagements, fo will it lead 
them to prefer her alliance to th^t of other 
ftates, if they fee her in a condition to make; 
the like efforts upon iimilar occafions s and it . 
may, therefore, be in the power of the 
fame able minifters, who j(hall reflore her at 
home, to procure fuch advantages for her 
commerce with foreign nations, as fhail ex* 

IpipoirtsfroinQjerr Exports to Qenna^yBaance in favour 

many ofCfreat-Biitson. 

1762 516,489 176* 2,435,106 1,918,617 

17^31*085,197 1763 2,272,272 1,187,165 

1764 606,^10 1764 2,379,315 1,772,905 

1765 602,024 1765 1,869,465 1,266,841 

1766 633,672 1766 1,811,268 ^«77»59S 

Tot.lm.^,44^,302 Tot.cx, 10,767,426 Tot.Bal. 7,323, 1 24 

Ballance from Holland in the 5 yean Brtfst the peace 7 >5 5 1^143 
^alanoe froip Germany in the 5 years fince the peace 7)) 23, 124 

]|allance froiQ both >■ 1 1 ■ »4f«7457,6 

tend 
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tend it to ft f<tf greater fttlghty «ftd Add gr«ftt« 
Ij fD the batdficc lit h«r f^€Ai#. 

tKgAity cat! only be reftttttsd to fovem- 
ts^iit, aisd a Itfvi df order md fubmiflioA to 
tlM )aw& iikiUkked MifOfIg 1^6 fSeople, \Sf 
cntdaiktin^ tlio adiAiniftration to men ik 
virtue and abiliiy. It ^l be kt rdia to endn^- 
v^r to ehtxk the ptogi-efs of irrefigion and 
Ikeiitioorfhoft) by ^nilfatng fudli f^iinet in 
' c»ne indivjdua)) if otbers, equdlfy cdpi^to, 
afts i«w»t-dod! tvkb the hohotmi' and eibci- 
Idmeftts eff the ftate. The ttfttMK of Ike 
i«^ ejletttplary prkice that et^ fwftyeii a 
fctipttt, dn^tf&t vfatai or ^hisiWiaite the. 
bo#yofM«,peOpIe, if feat tiAftctm #epto* 
ced fo^ tied^ hitti, as to rtffiSt and diffipate 
their r^s> in their firft eiUftaaikiA. A Ax^e 
regard for feibor^natSon can fjever be inctd- 
cated by placing men, ignortttt of the nuu 
tional affkif^, and ttfljlce^uafnted with t^ con- 
ftitution of their country, at the head of the 
king's couited : who one day exafk the pft* 
roga^ves of the erown beyond their legal 
bounds, and the nexC yield ro the outrages of 
a naOb, tamely permitting the peffon of the 
Idng fo be infulted, and his orderly and af> 
fedlionate fubje^ to call in vain for pro- 
teSion.' Union among the people, in fup- 
port of the public meafures, can never be 
promoted by a divided heterogeneous admr-^ 
niftration j nor can their confidence be eX- 
a<3cd by feeing the public naoney diflipated 

with 
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wi(h » profuii^ hand : the great fefponfibb 
offices of ftfUe turnod into fin^cw/cs, and 
foreign 9Knba0'^«8 converted into opcaiions 
for trowing private gratification$ on the 
foUow^^ of a miniflry. V^ry diSktcnt 
muft the condin^ andcbara^kersof thoie mi- 
ni{ler$ hct from wh^i^ we are to hope the 
rcftorafipB of enf rgy to government, and of 
Yigoiir to the ftate- Men to whom the king 
ihall give hi9 confidence, and the people 
ii^all think worthy to poffQis it 5 who will 
not itiTi^e the ^teri&fts of the ilate for 
gaining poptilarity to tbeoiielvesy nor feek 
'to Slake their court to the prince, by narrow- 
ing the Uherties of {the people. 

Such hafi been the general relaxation of 
governineoty thfit the minifters, who (bould 
endeavour to wind it up to its proper tone^ 
muft expoie theroCelve^ to the clanK>ur of 
the licentious^ and the calumny and oppo« 
iitjonofthe fadtiou^: they mu(l do many 
things to provoke refentment and create dif* 
like. The firm fupport of the prince, and 
the aflurance of continuing in his favour, 
cm> alonp prompt them to undertake mea- 
furc3 of CKtsnt and efficaicy, under fuch 
difcouragements. It will not be enough 
to fupport them, during the conflifi, againft 
thwpjr advcrfaries j .they will exped to enjoy 
the fwects of repofe after they have obtained 
the vidlory. Detatching the leaders from tlieir 
parties, and expofing them to the contempt 

and 
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and hatred of their foUowersv by gratifyingf 
them with employments at court, may be a 
proper means for breaking an oppofitioa, or 
^uftrating the defigns of a factious cabal ; but 
there cannot be a more dangerous error for a" 
prince to fall into, than to ehtruft the exer^ 
cife of his power with thofe he deems un- 
worthy of his confidence. For the thinifler 
who finds himfelf diftrafted, will expe^ 
his difmiffion from his poft, whenever a fa- 
vourable occafion offers' itfelf for filling it 
with another. Common prudence will^ there- 
fore, direft him to fecure a retreat among 
the people in the befi: manner he can« Hh 
will endeavour to court theif favour by fa- 
crificing the authority of the ptince to their 
humour; he will indulge tneir prejudices' 
by debafing the dignity of his oiaftci:. 
Such were the practices of Robert duke of 
Albdny, and Murdo his fon, when they 
fought to enhance their own merit w^th the 
Scotti(h nation, at the expence^of the fo^ 
vereign, with whofe autnority they were 
invefted. ** They negleded nothing", fays- 
that nervous hiftorian Dr. Robertfon, ^* that 
" could either footh or bribe the nobles, 
** They flackened the reigns of govcrn- 
*' ment ; they allowed the prerogative to ' 
" be encroached upon i they dealt out the 
*^ patrimony of the crown, among thofe 
** whofe enmity they dreaded, or whofe 
*' favour they had gained, and reduced 

•^thc 
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** the royal authority to a ftate of imbecil- 
** lity, from which fucceeding monarchs 
*** laboured in vain to raifc it/' 

The prefent circumftances of this coun- 
try bear fo near a refemblance, in many in- 
Aances, to the condition of the French na- 
tion, when Henry the Fourth afcended that 
throne, that meafures fimilar to thofe, by 
which that great prince rcftored order and 
dignity to his government, and tranquil- 
lity and prolperity to his people, cannot 
fail of being attended with the like happy 
efFedts in Great Britain. Henry, fays SuHy, 
began his difcourfe to his council by dravv-^ 
ing a very natural reprefentation of the per- 
plexing fituation he was in. " Irrcconcile- 
^* able enmities in the nobility of the king- 
•* dom, hatred amongft themfelves, and rage 
" againft him, mutiny and difobedience in 
*^ all minds, treachery within, violence 
" without." " The methods" continues 
the fame great minifter, ** this great prince 
•* ' took, to render all the intrigues of thofe 
** who endeavoured to difturb his govern- 
" ment, and thwart his purpofes, ineffedual^ 
*' were, to apply himfelf, with his ac- 
^^ cuftomed attention and affiduity, to the 
f ^ affairs both within and without his king- 
«^ ddm, and to fill the mtendcncies, and 
** other public offices, with fuch men only 
as were diftinguifhed for their merit, 
their probity, and zeal for his fervice. 
O ••He 
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" He permitted me," (ays he, ** to be con- 
** tinually laying before him the ftatc of his 
V affairs, informing him of the ufe and 
^' deftin&tion of his money; and I cairied 
*^ my folicitude for order and oeconomy f6 
•' far, as to reproach him with even the 
'^ fmalleft needlefs expence ; but I amafled 
^^ him treafure, I filled his magazines, and 
*^ pointed out to him the means of render* 
** ing'himfelf formidable to all Europe.^ 
The confidence he repofed in the duke of 
Sully, and the firmnefs with which he fup- 
ported him againft the calumnies and in-* 
trigues of thofe venal wretches, whom he 
had made his enemies by reducing their 
penfions, and cutting off the fources of cor- 
ruption in the court, enabled this upright 
minifter to do thefe great things fw the 
ftatc ; and he candidly confeiles, that, with-- 
out it, it would have been vain to have at- 
tempted an enterprize fo difficult, as a re- 
formation in the finances. Few princesy^ 
indeed, can hope to find a miniiler equally 
deferving to be the general rcpofitory of 
their confidence, and the fuHlitute of thcit 
power, with the duke of Sully: yet we 
may hope that the qualities which that great 
ilatefman requires in a finance mimfler, are 
to be found in every country, and particularly 
in our own. ** We may be afliired," fays 
he, ** that the revenues of a ftate arc fallen 
•' into good hands, when a moderate de- 

*' grec 
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^* gree of judgment, much diKgence and 
" exaftnefsi and ftill more probity, arc 
** qualities remarkable in him that governs 
« them/' 

That the Almighty, who, in fo many 
inftances, has mercifully interpofed to pre- 
ferve thefe kingdoms from deftrudion, may 
put it into the heart of our gracious king 
to chufe fuch able and virtuous minifters : 
that parliament may adopt their meafures, 
and fupport them in carrying them into full 
execution : and, that all the fubjeds of the 
realm miay be of one heart, and one mind, to 
contribute to the fupport of the Britiih em- 
pire and the prefervation of our moft excel- 
lent conftitution in church and ftate, is the 
wifh v^ith which I (hall conclude this trea- 
tife, and in the fame fentiments do I hope to 
terminate my life. 
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